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ABOUT THIS TIME we begin to whistle up our 
courage by telling how bright the prospect is 
for next year. 

THE HUNGARIAN government in ten years 
has appropriated nearly $40,000 for the ad- 
vancement of bee culture. In seven years the 
products have doubled. 


THE FIRST FROST here came Sept. 28—a hard 
freeze. Oct.3 the bees are at work on sweet 
clover and on the few blossoms yet to be found 
on spring-sown crimson clover. 


THE Bienen-Vater contains an account of 
bees carrying in the resinous little leaves from 
the buds of poplars and horse-chestnuts, carry- 
ing them with their jaws, evidently to be used 
as propolis. 

A DRONE, we have always been taught, takes 
24 days to develop from the egg; but H. W. 
Brice says, in British Bee Journal, that, after 
much and careful observation, he is sure it re- 
quires 25 days. — 

DECIDEDLY, I don’t believe in many and long 
essays at conventions; but if every one was as 
meaty and discussion-provoking as that of B. 
Taylor at Toronto I don’t know but I might 
change my views. 


THE FOUL-BROOD bacillus, under favorable 
circumstances, inereases by division about once 
every half hour, so that in 10 hours a single 
bacillus increases to a million! If you doubt 
that, figure it up for yourself. 

GRAVENHORST has been wrestling with the 
conundrum, ‘*‘ Why do bees sometimes get noth- 
ing from clover when in full-bloom?” and got 
the worst of it. A young fellow like. him had 
better fool with something easier, 

IF BEESWAX from foul-broody colonies is used 
for making foundation before it is carefully 
cleansed, the spores remain in the wax, ‘and no 
one then denies that foul brood may be con- 
veyed thereby.—Newman, in Centralblatt. 


So far as my own observation is concerned, I 
agree with him that queens will pass readily 
from one story to another, the trouble I report- 
ed about getting a queen to layin a second 
chamber being when she was confined there 
against her will. 


THE STANDARD FRAME of Germany is about 
a sixth smaller than the Langstroth. Lehzen, 
editor of the excellent Centralblatt, thinks - 
there should be two standards—the larger for 
regions with spring and summer flow, and the 
smaller for regions with fall flow. 


THE ROSE OF SHARON, by which I suppose is 
meant the althea, on p. 742, is not the thing 
that gave the vanilla flavor to that honey 
York raised. The tree or bush is too tender to 
live here. Sometimes I’ve had alittle suspi- 
cion the flavor came from sweet clover; but 
then, again, I don’t know. 


THE BEE-LOUSE, Dr. Balint says, is not a par- 
asite, as heretofore supposed, but a commensal 
or table companion, merely sharing with the 
bee the food taken by the latter.— Bienenpflege. 
{I believe this is right. I never have seena 
case, and I’ve seen a good many, where the 
queen or bee showed evidence of harm from the 
so-called louse.—Ep.] 

CHILLED BEES, Stranded away from the clus- 
ter in the hive, are nothing very unusual; but 
I think I never saw such a thing outside the 
hive till this fall. Sept. 22 we hada 90° temper- 
ature, and at night it dropped 40 or 50°. Next 
morning I found a few bees chilled on the front 
of the hive where a cluster had been hanging 
out the evening before. 

My syMPaTuHy is with the man who com- 
plains of alteration of articles in GLEANINGS. 
There’s that article of mine on page 739; the 
very best partiof it is suppressed—the editorial 
footnote. [Yes. that was an oversight—that is, 
the last paragraph of yours. I have been try- 
ing to figure out whether it was a joke on me 
or you. As tothe footnote in question, see ed- 
itorial.—Eb. ] * 

J.I. EARL, p. 731, takes a wrong meaning from 
that Straw on p. 583. I meant it was of more 
consequence to have a big harvest than to have 
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any particular hive, not exactly that “it 
wouldn’t make any difference what kind ofa 
hive.” But will he please tell us why he thinks 
the bees are piling in the honey in the small 
hives and doing little in the large ones? And 
if the hives are changed, will the bees change 
their deportment? 


LET UP A LITTLE, friend Root, on the Elec- 
tropoise people, and go for the religious papers 
that advertise it just because they make money 
by it. [‘Let up!’—My, oh my! You are 
using slang. But he is * going for’’ the relig- 
ious papers. Notwithstanding that he has 
written letter after letter to those same publi- 
cations, some of them still persist in putting 
the ad.in. Isit the almighty dollar that is at 
the bottom of it? God forbid.—Ep.] 


In CENTRALBLATT is given the following 
plan, discovered by Prof. Landolt, to detect 
paraffine in beeswax. Into a porcelain dish 
pour over a small piece of the mass sulphuric 
acid, and heat it, whereby the wax becomes 
blackened, and swells up through the gas gen- 
erated. When the generation of gas ceases— 
which is stronger, the less paraffine is present— 
heat the mass again a few minutes and let it 
cool. If paraffine is present it will be found as 
a transparent stratum, easily separated from 
the surface of the black liquid. 


SWEET CLOVER. So much testimony has come 
in to show that sweet clover is a good honey- 
plant that more is hardly needed unless to show 
that it yields enough to occupy the ground for 
honey alone. The testimony now needed is, to 
show that it is a good forage-plant. Let that 
once be established, and we may see it come in- 
to general cultivation. [Both facts are, I 
think, well established ; but the trouble is, the 
world does not know it. Ifthe writers on bees 
for the agricultural press would take pains to 
emphasize them it would help the world to 
know it.—Ep.] 


So, Mr. Ernest, in estimating’the average 
yield you don’t count failures. (See p. 691.) If 
a colony yields 25 pounds every alternate year, 
and the other years has to be fed 25 pounds to 
make it pull through, would you say the aver- 
age yield was 25 pounds? Now will you “ yield’? 
[No, I just won’t. Your locality seems to be 
blessed (?) with a series of off years. In most 
localities, and especially with the small bee- 
keepers, the seasons when the bees yielded ab- 
solutely no honey and have to be fed 25 Ibs. 
are rare. Your supposed case is a rather ex- 
treme one.—Eb. | 

Say. ERNEsT, in speaking of the crock feeder 
on page 745, why do you say, ‘‘Be sure the 
crock is level full”? Doesn’tit work all right 
if only half full? [Unless the crock is clear 
brim full of sugar and water when it is in- 
verted with the plate, alot of the liquid will 
escape, owing to the air in the space not filled. 
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The sweetened water will bubble out and run 
down over the combs and bees, until atmos- 
pheric pressure on the outside equals the down- 
ward pressure of the sugar and water in the 
crock. When it is full the leakage does not 
take place.—Ep.| 

THAT HEADLINE on p. 732, “Bees Necessary 
for Strawberry-fruiting; indisputable proof,” 
looks as though the matter were fully settled. 
But what’s to be done with the hundreds of 
acres producing good crops of berries, and hard- 
ly ever a bee to be seen? Doesn’t that head- 
line need a little tinkering? [Perhaps so. But 
we have mountains of proof that the bees work 
on the blossoms. If we reason by analogy, 
that is, consider the value of bees on other 
fruit-blossoms, we must admit a good deal. 
The heading in question had reference partic- 
ularly to the article Gnuder it.—Eb. | 

















WM. G. MALIN. 





SKETCH PREPARED BY HIS BROTHER-IN-LAW, 
THE REV. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 





My acquaintance with the late W. G. Malin 
began more thun sixty years ago. It was form- 
ed under very painful circumstances; and his 
consideration and kindness quickly won my 
heart. From that time till his death, in 1887, I 
knew him well. In June, 1855, he married my 
sister, Anna Louise Langstroth, second daugh- 
ter of the late John G. Langstroth. She died 
Nov. 5, 1855. Iam nowin my 85th year, and I 
can truly say I never knew a better man. The 
extracts from the history of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital render any further tcstimony to his 
worth quite unnecessary. 

° For nearly six- 
ty consecutive 
years in the em- 
ployment of the 
same_ institution 
as clerk, librari- 
_an, and steward! 
What volumes of 
eulogy does such 
a career speak, 
both for Mr. Ma- 
lin and the man- 
agers of that in- 
stitution! Where 
can a parallel be 
found ? 

The son of a 
small farmer, 
with very few educational advantages in his 
early life, how truly remarkable was his ca- 
recr aS a Self-made man! I need but refer to 
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‘ne hospital-records, below. No words of mine 
could add force to them. 

Shortly after the introduction of the English 
sparrow into this country, Mr. Malin express- 
ed to me bis indignation of what seemed to him 
such folly,in language somewhat as follows: 
‘Brother Lorenzo, if the men who imported 
this pestiferous bird knew as much about it as 
I do, some would think hanging was almost too 
good for them! My father was a small farmer; 
and I can well remember that, just aS soon as 
the wheat had reached a growth that tempted 
these marauders, we boys were sent into the 
harvest-fields before daybreak with a lunch to 
frighten away the sparrows, as soon as they 
made their appearance; and there we stayed 
until it was almost too dark for us to see our 
hands before us.” 

And then, growing more indignant at the bad 
work that had been so ignorantly undertaken, 
he went on: ‘‘ Why, brother,in many parts of 
Europe a premium is paid for the heads of 
sparrows; and in some municipalities a certain 
portion of the taxes must be paid in the heads 
of this pest.”’ 

What immense injuries have followed similar 
carelessness in the introduction of the Eng- 
lish rabbit into Australia, the Scotch thistle in- 
to Canada, and the gipsy-moth into Massachu- 
setts! I remember well the attempt of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, under President 
Lincoln, to introduce the Mexican honey-hornet 
into this country—an insect whose saw-like 
mandibles are so admirably fitted for piercing 
the skins of all kinds of fruits. Fortunately the 
colony of these insects, which was established 
in one of the public parks of Washington, per- 
ished after the first hard frost. The late Sam- 
uel Wagner, editor of the American Bee Jour- 
nal, pointed them out to me before they died. 

Dayton, O., Aug. 13. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 


WILLIAM GUNN MALIN, A FAITHFUL STEWARD. 


Mr. Malin entered the institution as Clerk, March 
29, 1824, and remained in its service for nearly sixty 
years. At the expiration of this time, on account 
of his advanced age, he was relieved from duty by 
the Board, which, in consideration of his faithful, 
devoted, and long service, pensioned him, and offer- 
ed him a home in the hospital during the remainder 
of his life. He died of pneumonia, in his apart- 
ments at the Hospital, August 2, 1887. When he 
first came to this country as an immigrant from 
England, in ;1823, he was obliged ‘to,work as driver 
of a brewer’s wagon; and outof his savings he re- 
turned, before the end of a year, to his parents, his 
passage-money to America. He was fortunate in 
finding more congenial occupation in the Hospital. 
He numbered the books in the library, and_ made a 
catalogue, which he presented to the e Board, . Janu- 
ary 26, 1829, and it was ordered published.( Cin “Sep- 











tember of the same year it was issued, together 

with an intoductory sketch, also prepared by him, 

of the history of the Medical Library. Two years 

later, by direction of the Managers, | Mr. Malin com- 
EO CE OT 

piled a small work entitled, © Some Account: of the 
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Pennsylvania Hospital; its Origin, Objects, and 
Present State,” which was also published by the 
Board. In 1840, when the Department for the In- 
sane was opened in West Philadelphia, he was ap- 
pointed Steward, and assisted in organizing the new 
administration. Nine years later he was made 
Steward, and practically Superintendent, of the 
Department for the Sick and Injured, which posi- 
tion he filled until 1888, when he was retired from 
active duty. About this time he was complimented 
by having a dinner given in his honor by the As- 
sociation of Ex-Resident Physicians, many of whom 
had been associated with him during his long ser- 
vice in the institution. The library was used in 
which to hold the banquet; there were flowers and 
speeches, and the faithful Steward occupied the 
seat of honor. On this occasion a life-sized por- 
trait of Mr. Malin, ia oil, was unveiled and formally 
presented to the Hospital by the Association of Ex- 
Resident Physicians. 


William Malin, the grandfather of Mr. Malin, was 
a resident of Preston Capes, Northamptonshire, Eng- 
land, where his son, John Malin, was born, who re- 
moved to Woodford Halse, and married Mary, the 
daughter of John Gunn, of Banbury; of this union 
William G. Malin sprang, a scion of good English 
stock. His parents were religious, and of Moravian 
connection. The grandfather on the mother’s side 
was a descendant of Olaf Rolfson, a noted Viking 
and Vice-Jarl under the Earl of Orkney and Caith- 
ness; the youngest son of the adventurous Norse- 
man was named Cunni, and hence the surname 
Gunn arose in the family that claimed through its 
founder relationship to the ‘“‘Lords of the Isles” 
and “ Kings of Man,” famous in story and song. 

William Gunn Malin was born in Woodford, near 
Byfield, Northamptonshire, England, November 7, 
1801; he had scant schooling at Eydon, as his father 
intended to equip him for no higher station than 
that of market-carrier to Banbury and Deventry. 
Being impressed with the idea that he was destined 
for better things, he took passage in a sailing-ship, 
the ** Massasoit,” for Baltimore; but astorm drove 
the vessel into the port of Boston, by which means 
he providentia!ly escaped the danger of yellow 
fever which was then epidemic in his original place 
of destination. He made his way to Germantown, 
now a part of the city of Philadelphia, and found 
occupation temporarily. A year later he consider- 
ed himself most fortunate in receiving the appoint- 
ment as Clerk, and subsequently was appointed 
Librarian. 

His handwriting was very legible, and so regular 
that it was almost like engraving. Mr.:Malin was 
largely self-educated, and was a modest and diligent 
student. He loved books, especially old black-let- 
ter English volumes, preferably Bibles and works 
relating to the history of the Moravian Church, of 
which he was a life-long consistent member. Much 


_of his leisure time was occupied in poring over his 


choice possessions, which included works in Latin, 
Danish, Dutch, French, German, Italian, with which 
he made so much progress as to be able to translate 
the portions in which he took the most interest. At 
his death he bequeathed his library in trust for the 
Moravian Church, at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania; 
and it was regarded as a particularly valuable col- 
lection, since it possessed unique copies and rare 
works on the early history of the Church, the fruit 
of many years’ patient studying of catalogues. and 
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correspondence with’ dealers in all parts of the 
world, and the expenditure of money which cost 
much self-denial to save. As a result of his wide 
reading, Mr. Malin was a well-informed man; and, 
although he did not seek conversation, being rather 
reserved in his manner, yet he showed by his re- 
marks that he had good judgment, and possessed a 
mind conversant with a multitude of subjects in 
art, literature, and popular sciences 

In his intercourse with Managers and Physicians 
he was always most courteous, cheerful, and cordial 
in his manner. His long association with the 
physicians of the institution was unmarred by any 
unpleasantness; in fact, in consequence of his uni- 
form amiability of demeanor many of the residents 
and members of the medical staff became his life- 
long, cherished friends. Mr. Malin, soon after his 
transfer (in 1819) to the Pine Street Hospital, married 
Anna M. Langstroth, sister of L. L. Langstroth, who 
died in less than a year afterward, and without 
offspring; he did not marry a second time. 

Although Mr. Malin’s tastes did not incline to- 
ward medical studies, he showed great interest in 
the treatment of the insine. As the result of his 
observations, he presented to the Board of Man- 
agers, in 1828, an article on the necessity of provid- 
ing: a separate asylum for the insane; and, again, 
in 1834, a paper on employment of the insane. Mr. 
Malin’s views possessed so much originality and 
force as to lead the State Committee on Lunacy to 
publish these papers in its annual report for the 
year 1884. Copious extracts have also been made 
from these papers on another page of this history. 

Mr. Malin was buried August 5, 1887, in the Wood- 
lands Cemetery, Philadelphia: and his collection of 
historical and Bohemian books have a permanent 
resting-place in the library of the Moravian Breth- 
ren’s Church, at Bethlehem. His portrait is in the 
hall of the Hospital, just at the entrance of the 
office where he lived for so many years. 

{Perhaps our readers wonder what the life of 
such a man, however good and noble. has to do 
with bee-keeping. As prepared by father 
Langstroth it seems to be a sort of introduction 
to a very important old letter on a subject 
touching one phase of bee-keeping upon which 
comparatively little is known. The letter was 
written to Mr. L. long ago, as you will see; and 
as it has never seen the printed page before, I 
am sure it will be read with interest now. But 
before I give you Malin’s letter I will here give 
an extract from Mr. Langstroth’s letter con- 
cerning it.—Eb.] 

Dear Ernest :—SinceI sent you Mr. Malin’s letter I 
find that there is a very full discussion of the ques- 
tion whether the honey-bee was indigenous to this 
continent, by Prof. A. Gerstaker, of Berlin, who 
sent it to Wm. Wagner. Thisarticle was translated 
by Samuel Wagner from the German, and published 
in Vol. Il. of the American Bee Journal for July, 
1866. Mr. Malin’s letter to me was written in the 
fall of 1864, and antedates Gerstaker’s essay; still I 
think that you will do well to publish Malin’s 
letter; but I thought it only right to call your at- 
tention to Gerstaker’s essay. 


Dayton, O., Aug. 1. 


WAS THE HONEY: BEE INDIGENOUS OR NOT IN 
COUNTRY? A CAREFUL REVIEW OF ALL 
THE EVIDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 24, 1864. 
Rev. L. L. Langstroth:—My Dear Brother:—I have 
consulted the paper of Dr. Barton, to which you re- 


L. L. LANGSTROTH. 


THIS 
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ferred me, and find that his conclusion, from all the 
evidence attainable in his day (1792), was precisely 
that to which my researches had conducted me; 
viz., that the honey-bee was not native, but was in- 
troduced from Europe. Had I known of Barton’s 
essay it might have saved me some trouble, as he 
refers to, und quotes, sundry authors from‘ Pur- . 
chas his Pilgrim,’’ down to Bartram, which I had 
some trouble in hunting up. He, however, adds 
what I think a material fact as regards our inquiry; 
and that is, that none of the Indians occupying 
these regions had any original names in their lan- 
guages for the bee or its products; and Elliot, when 
translating the Bible, was, in consequence, obliged 
to use the English names with Indian terminations. 
Subsequently, when the Delawares became ac- 
quainted with the honey-bee 7. applied to it 
their name for the wasp, and called honey by a 
name which signified the ‘‘sweet or sugar of the 
wasp;” and wax by one which meant the “ fat, 
grease, or tallow”’ of the wasp. 

I find that Barton’s paper was prompted by one 
written by the Rev.. Dr. Belknap, who contended 
that the honey-bee was native on this continent, in 
its southern portions, at least in Mexico and Cuba. 
I have read Belknap’s paper; and have cénsulted 
the authorities he quoies, and am quite satisfied 
that he was wrong. Even he, however, admits that 
our insect was not found north of Florida, or the 
southern portion of Georgia. He also says, ** There 
is a tradition in New England,” the authenticity of 
which he was unable to trace, ‘‘ that the person who 
first brought a hive of bees into the country was re- 
warded with a grant of land.” 

Further, Mr. John Josselyn (whose book I have 
also consulted), who was in New England in 1638, 
and again in 1663,in some account of his voyages 
published in London in 1673 thus speaks of the hon- 
ey-bee: ‘‘ The honey-bees are carried over by the 
English. and thrive there exceedingly.”’ ; 

The Rev. Mr. Heckewelder assured Prof. Barton 
that. although he had seen the true honey-bees wild 
in various parts of the United States at some dis- 
tance from settlements. he was always assured by 
the Indians that these insects were not known in 
these countries before the whites began to settle 
them. Barton adds that it is very unlikely that 
these Indians could be mistaken on the subject, as 
they are by no means incurious observers, and are 
as fond of honey as the bears are. 

Mr. Wm. Bartram, who traveled in West Florida 
in 1775, informed Barton that he was shown as a 
curiosity a bee-hive, the only one in that ‘extensive 
country, introduced there from England when the 
English took possession of Pensacola in 1768. He had 
seen the honey-bee wild in East Florida, but was 
satisfied from his inquiries that it is not a native of 
the country. 

Barton says. ‘The honey-bee was not found by 
the first settlers in Kentucky: but about the year 
1780 a hive was brought by a Colonel Herrod to the 
Rapids of the Ohio, since which time these insects 
have increased prodigiously.”” Was this not the 
probable origin of those seen by your octogenarian 
friend ?* 

The only authority quoted by Dr. Belknap for the 
probable existence of the bee in any part of the 
United Stutes is the finding of a single pot of honey 
by the expedition of DeSoto at.a place called Chiaha, 
onan island surrounded by shallow water, suppos- 
ed to be on the upper part of the Mobile River, in 
Southern Georgia, I have referred to the narrative, 
as translated in Purchas. and find that this was the 
only honey seen or heard of by the expedition, 





*This refers to information given me by an octo- 
genarian clerk of the courts, residing, in 1857, in 
Hardinsburg, Ky. He recollected seeing honey- 
bees at so early a date in Kentucky that he had al- 
— taken it for granted that they were natives 
there. 

] had read somewhere that, at the time the hon- 
ey-bees was first introduced in America, the Nor- 
wegians were not troubled hy the bee-moth (Tinea 
mellonella). As the bees in New England were not 
infested by this moth until 1805, it would seem guite 

ossible that the first bees imported into New Eng- 
and might have come from some country where 
this pest was not known, and not from any part of 
the English Isles where it had been so long known. 
(See Dr. Kirtland’s account of its first appearance 
near Boston. Mass.,in my work, ‘‘The Hive and . 
Honey-bee,’’ 3d edition, page 240. ee 
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which met with no bees.. The granaries and store- 
houses of the natives were constantly ransacked by 
these needy Spaniards, from June, 1539, to July, 
1543; and Barton pertinently remarks, ‘‘Had the 
honey-bee been a native of the countries which 
were the scene of DeSoto’s villanies, the valuable 
products of this insect would have been shy gon 4 
met with, and the bees, in territories pregnant wit 
a profusion of nectareous plants, would have been 
seen very often, and in great numbers. 

In addition to the above I may add that I have 
carefully consulted the narratives of many early 
travelers, from Father Hennepin down, and find no 
mention of honey having been met with on any 
occasion than as above stated. Had the Indians 
possessed honey would they not have set it before 
some of their guests? and would the latter, who 
mention every thing else they met with, have for- 
gotten honey ? 

In conclusion, as no One pretends that the honey- 
bee was found in New England, as Josselyn, who, in 
1638, must have known the first English settlers, 
and been familiar with their doings here, says ex- 
pressly that they introduced our beloved insect, I 
think we may very safely dispense with the Nor- 
wegian theory of their introduction, and assume 
that the Apis mellifica is a valuable European in- 
sect for whose introduction and naturalization here 
we are indebted (as for many other blessings) to the 
people of the Mayflower, or their immediate follow- 
ers. Wo. G. MALIN. 


i 
A PLEA FOR FIVE-BANDERS. 


ARE THEY HAVING FAIR PLAY ? 
By A. Norton. 








It seems to me that a great deal of hastily 
considered comment is being passed upon the 
five-banded Italians, and that undeserved de- 
nunciation is being heaped upon them. The 
fashion having been set, so to speak, by certain 
plain statements from the Roots, which in 
themselves are reasonable and moderate, ‘it 
seems now that the majority are following the 
example only to outdo it, and that those who 
like the five-banders do not dare defend them. 
Let this race have fair play; and let all who find 
them as good as regular Italians (I don’t see 
why they should be any better) give public tes- 
timony to that effect. 

The claims coming from the Home of the 
Honey-bee, so far as I have seen thenh, are sim- 
ply that some strains of five-banded bees origi- 
nated in Cyprian and Syrian crosses, and are 
irritable, but that other strains are doubtless 
pure Italians, and as good as any. That is cer- 
tainly all right. But now there are letters 
from certain persons in divers journals, claim- 
ing that these bees are not hardy; that they do 
not winter well; that the queens are not prolif- 
ic; that they, are not good honey-producers. 

It may be safely stated, and depended upon, 
that you can not breed any points or character- 
istics into a race if you do not find a tendency 
that way to begin with; and you can not well 
breed a characteristic out unless there is origi- 
nally a tendency to lack that characteristic to 
begin with. If the few years’ breeding of this 
particular strain of Italians has already made 
them so inferior in so many ways, it only proves 
that the origina! three-banded parent race is so 
widely variable and unreliable in its character- 
istics that one can not depend upon them uni- 
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formly to be desirable bees. Even if a breeder 
should set out systematically to breed three- 
banded Italians down to inferiority as to hon- 
ey-gathering, prolificness, and wintering, by 
purposely selecting the poorest in those lines, if 
the race is as uniform as we are led to suppose 
it to be, he should make slow progress because 
of not easily finding any very inferior stock to 
begin with. Butin breeding five-banded stock 
the worst that can be said is. not that breeders 
purposely breed out good qualities, but merely 
that they think of nothing but color, and all 
other points pass unnoticed. But the mere fact 
that a certain queen’s workers show more yel- 
low than those of other queens, does not imply 
that they are cither better or poorer in useful 
qualities than other Italians. They might in- 
cidentally be a little better or worse; but the 
main chances are that they would be about the 
same. Hence.in breéding from such a queen 
the stock could not deteriorate. 


Now, taking the percentage of chances in all 
queen-breeding for five-banded bees, unless the 
parent three-banded stock is extremely varia- 
ble and unreliable, I don’t see how, in the few 
years so far past, the strain could have become 
materially better or worse than the regular 
stock. Does in-breeding cut a figure now with 
the large number of five-band breeders? How 
is it, then, with persons who advertise superior 
strains of three-banded stock (several such ad- 
vertise in GLEANINGS, and hence we must as- 
sume their advertisements to be honest)? How 
can they perpetuate their superior strains with- 
outin breeding? If they mix in any of the or- 
dinary outside stock, they must dilute and lose 
the superior quality of their own strains. One 
advertiser in GLEANINGS has bred Carniolans 
for yellow color, and yet has made an improved 
honey-gathering race of them. To change Car- 
niolans to uniformly two or three banded bees 
is a greater change than that from three-band- 
ed to five-banded Italians. In-breeding and 
other detrimental influences seem, however, to 
be lacking. 


While so many have dropped into the fashion 
of denouncing five-banders, I find some who 
praise them highly. Ira Barber, of New York, 
in a recent issue of the American Bee Journal, 
pronounces them, as the result of a few years’ 
experience, superior to any others. (I should 
hardly expect them to be superior, however.) 
W. L. Coggshall, of Eastern New York, speaks 
highly of them. These persons have no queens 
to sell. I have had a limited knowledge of 
them; but that limited experience, so far as it 
goes, shows them to be gentle and industrious, 
with strong prolific queens. I find them work- 
ing remarkably well in the scarce period of the 
California dry summer, late July, August, and 
September, and the queens keeping 12-frame 
hives, L. size, full of strong, active, yet gentle 
bees. 
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Looking among those who condemn them, I 
io not find any thing more striking than I no- 
tice in the difference between ‘ Reports En- 
couraging ” and “ Reports Discouraging,” where 
we tind, from localities in the same State, and 
often quite near together, directly opposite re- 
ports. These differences are laid mostly to the 
season. But if any of the persons making them 
should have happened to be trying a new strain 
of bees, the latter would have come in for a 
large share of the blame or praise. Note what 
the majority of German bee-keepers say re- 
garding blacks vs. Italians. From their prefer- 
ence we might think that nature, in breeding 
for three yellow bands, had produced an inferi- 
or race. 

I do not go principally for fancy in bees. No 
bee- keeper, large or small, if he is sensible, will 
want less profitable bees because they look 
prettv. But if any one would not choose a 
handsome race in preference when the dollars 
and cents come in just as well, then he is lack- 
ing in a taste for the beautiful ; and while we 
may not expect to cultivate taste in him, we 
are not expected to give it up ourselves. 

I should like to have all, who can givé facts 
to show that five-banded bees -do not differ as 
to profit from three-banders, to send them in to 
add to what we already have, and see how 
much of a showing can be made. If these facts 
really can not be produced, then J will say, stop 
breeding them. 

Monterey, Cal., Sept. 4. 

[No publisher has tried harder to give the 
five-banders fair play than we. While I have 
not published all the adverse testimony. I have 
given, so far as I know. all that was in their fa- 
vor. I myself at first felt quite kindly disposed 
toward them: but when I saw repeatedly their 
bad temper, their lack of hardiness — when, in- 
deed. this was further corroborated by letters 
continually, with few exceptions, I felt that it 
was simply the duty of GLEANINGs to set forth 
the facts. You may show why yellow stocks 
should not be any worse; but good theory on 
this point can hardly offset real practical obser- 
vation of what they are. I have letters from 
two queen-breeders who say that, as soon as 
they get rid of them (the five-banders) they will 
sell them no more. One of these men says he 
has tried stock from all of the best breeders, 
with results largely the same. Another blames 
us for not scoring the yellow stock more than 
we do. These men do not wish their names 
used, because they still have stock to sell. 

I don’t think myself that the ordinary stock 


of Italians is invariably uniform: but the point - 


is right here: It is so difficult to breed real five- 
banders, that, in order to get four. and perhaps 
five, every other point is very liable to be sacri- 
ficed. It is not so easy to select out certain de- 
sirable qualities so that they may be plainly 
shown in the daughters of a breeding-queen. If 
the goal is hard to reach, is it not better that 
we take that which is the most desirable—that 
quality or qualities that will bring to their 
owner the most money? Color may bring the 
most money to the breeder; but to the honey- 
producer, nothing. I don’t believe it is practic- 
able to breed for every desirable quality at 
once. The most we can expect to get at one 
time, in bees, is energy, hardiness, and gentle- 


ness, from a prolific mother. If the same time 
and thought were expended on these rather 
than on something that appeals to the eye, we 
should see more honey. 

Of course, if we can have color at the same 
time with these other qualities, no one will be 
more pleased than I; but so far I don’t see a 
very good combination that is from the proge- 
ny of the average ron of yellow stock. 

Later.—Since writing the above, neighbor 
Vernon Burt. who lives two miles north of us, 
reports that his five-banders were good honey- 
gatherers. We have a couple of colonies at 
our out-yard that have done well also. Butif 
1 - tad judge these seem to be an exception. 
—Ep. 
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SECOND-HAND SQUARE OIL-CANS. 


WOW TO PREPARE THEM FOR HONEY; ALSO 
SOMETHING IN REGARD TO THE 
WATER WE DRINK. 


By 8S. S. Butler. 














I for some time have had in mind writing an 
article on cans, new and old, for storing’ honey. 
After a 20-years’ experience, using thousands 
of cans, I am better satisfied with good oil-cans 
than to buy new ones. I have bought Lower 
California honey in new cans that were made 
of poor or lead tin, and so poorly put together 
that nearly all were in a leaky condition: but 
good oil-cans, always rejecting those that are 
rusty inside, being crimpled at the seams, very 
seldom leak there, and, if well cleaned, I like 
better than the new ones made on this coast. 
I give 8 to 10 cts. forthem. I melt off the four 
faucets by setting four cans, with the corners 
that have the faucets, together, putting a shovel 
of hot cvals on them. A good worker can clean 
about 100 in a day by putting in a handful of 
unslacked iime in each, with 3 or 4 quarts of 
boiling water. After it is slacked, rinse it well, 
and afterward rinse out twice with cold water, 
washing them twice with lime. In that way it 
will clean them perfectly. 

Having noticed your article on water, and 
in other places where you have spoken of nice 
cool pure spring water, I should like to say a 
word about nice pure spring water. 1 have 
made pure water a study for about 30 years, 
and have made up my mind that one can hard- 
ly ever find a spring or well of perfectly pure 
water. I have a fine spring. Two years ago 
I put in a cistern just where the spring was, 
going about 30 feet above, cutting off the sever- 
al veins of water, and running them into the 
cistern. We dug down to hard clay, about 10 
feet, through decayed vegetation, rotten roots, 
ete., that smelled almost as bad as a pig-pen. 
Pure water? Ugh! 

I have invited people to come and see my 
simple apparatus that I have used for over 20 
years on our stove to distill or condense our 
drinking-water—the only pure water. 

We should purify the water we use outside, 
not inside our bodies. Our bodies being compos- 
ed of over seven-tenths water, just as much as 
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we need pure air, just as much do we need pure 
distilled water, which is the only pure water. 
Vater is the great cleanser, and is not pure, no 
matter from what source. Even rain water 
collects impurities and microbes as it descends. 
Water from lakes, springs, creeks, and rivers, 
has earthy salts, carbonate of lime, various 
minerals, decayed fish, worms, snails, and 
lizards, millions of microbes’ and animalculz. 
The excrements of fish, worms, and the thou- 
sands of insects, birds, and animals, that live 
in and frequent the water, are foundinit. A 
dead frog or rat occasionally comes up in the 
well-bucket. Do you think such water is 
healthful? All impurities are left behind 
when water is turned into steam, and that con- 
densed or turned into water, and in no other 
way can one get pure water. There is no filter 
that will take ont all impurities. My con- 
denser gives us drinking-water while getting 
our meals. 

Los Gatos, Cal. 

[Friend B., your instruction in regard to 
using second-hand oil-cans will probably be 
valuable to many. of our readers; and I am 
greatly curious to know about that home-made 
apparatus for getting distilled water. Can’t 
you describe it. or make a rude picture of it so 
we can have it illustrated? In many localities 
I suppose such a method is almost the only one 
for getting real nice water to drink.—A. I. R.] 
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THE DARK AND BRIGHT SIDE OF APICUL- 
TURE. 





THE ‘“‘OTHER SIDE” TO THE DARK SIDE PRE- 
SENTED BY FRIEND DOSCH ON P. 737. 





By J. P. Shaw. 





In reading GLEANINGS last evening I noticed 
the article on page 737, written by L. A. Dosch, 
of Miamisburg, O., very discouraging indeed. 
Now please excuse mistakes, as this is my first 
writing. I live not quite three miles from Mr. 
Dosch, up the Miami Valley. Three years ago 
I started with one hive; increased to ten, but 
got no honey; wintered through all right. 
From six of those ten last year I got 280 Ibs. of 
section honey; increased the other four colo- 
nies to 15. Starting in last winter with 21 ecol- 
onies I came out in the spring with in fair 
shape—a loss of two colonies. 

Now for this dry season. started 12 colo- 
nies to working on sections, and got 400 lbs. of 
section honey from them, leaving plenty for 
winter. The other 7 colonies increased to 15 
last year. With 6 colonies I got 280 lbs.; and 
my neighbor, with only a fence between our 
bees, got 10 lbs. from 7 colonies. I think there 
is a great deal in the management of bees. So 


you see this locality is not so bad after all. 
Sweet clover here is the main honey-flower. 
As dry as the summer has been here, it grew 
from 5 to 6 feet high, and the bees just swarmed 
upon it. I use the eight frame L. hive, and I 
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contract down to six frames at the commence- 
ment of the honey season, and feed a little in 
the spring at the right time. I do not think 
this locality so bad as friend Dosch does. I 
guess I shall have to go down and buy him out. 
West Carrollton, O. J. P. SHaw. 


[A difference of only three miles sometimes 
makes quite a difference in the honey: still it 
is notimprobable that your superior manage- 
ment accounted largely for the difference in 
results. When a man is utterly discouraged, as 
friend Dosch is, he is not apt to put the best 
foot forward; in other words, use the best and 
most economical management.—Ep. | 
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ISRAEL’S CROSS-EYED BEES. 


FOUNDATION IN SECTIONS VS. FOUNDATION IN 
BULK OF THE SAME AGE; AN INTEREST- 
ING AND VALUABLE EXPERIMENT. 





By J. P. Israel. 


I have for many years enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being the boss idiot of Southern Califor- 
nia. No man so far has questioned my title or 
contended for the championship. But the bees 
this year have stripped me of my honors, and I 
have yielded up to them the belt so long and 
honorably worn. This is how they went about 
to do it. 

When the time came, in the spring, for put- 
ting on sections, I found I had more than 
enough. with foundation already in them, to 
cover my whole apiary. This foundation had 
been put in these sections more than a year 
before; and on our failure to get honey in 1894 
the sections were stored’ away. 1 thought I 
was fortunate in being all ready for the honey 
crop, and piled on the sections liberally. Ten 
days afterward I looked over them to see how 
they were building. Every colony that had 
gone into the upper story was building crooked! 
Their favorite way of building was crosswise 
the sections, as if they wished to bind them 
together with iron bands. Crosswise, cat-a- 
cornered, around the corner and back again 
they came. But the foundation, they would 
not touch. It was pure wax, made in this 
apiary, and run out by myself. What could be 
the matter? Isat down on a hive to meditate. 

**Here,” said I, “is a whole apiary gone mad 
crosswise! I will get at the true secret of this 
state of affairs, even if it takes me all sum- 


mer.’’ 


I got my microscope and examined the bees, 
and, lo! the secret was out. The whole apiary 
was cross-eyed. I stood aghast with astonish- 
ment and consternation. Could it be possible? 
Oh for a carload of “them fellers”’ from the 
East who know it all, to tell me how to breed 
back again to straight-eyed bees! I could see 
through the crooked part of it very plainly. 
When a bee got on toa piece of foundation to 
draw it out, being cross-eyed he was actually 
not there at all, but around the corner, build- 
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ing a cross-section between the two sheets of 
foundation. Don’t you see it plainly ? 

fut to make assurance doubly sure I tested 
~y microscope by a first-class instrument, and 
found that it was my glass that was cross-eyed 
instead of the bees. So I had to seek a solution 
of this extraordinary freak in another direction. 
This foundation had been suspended in the sec- 
tions for more than a year. Might it not, in 
that time—being in single sheets—lose some of 
its essential oils, and be unfit for the bees —too 
hard and flinty? I had more of this same 
foundation (in bulk) which 1 believed to be 
good. So I took the sections off the whole 
apiary, and replaced the foundation with that 
which was keptin bulk (but of the same lot), 
and the bees went atit and built as straight 
and beautiful comps as ever. 

Now, to me this proves two things: 1. Foun- 
dation suspended in sections will not keep a 
long time without losing some of its “internal 
arrangements” which are necessary for the 
bees. 2. Foundation in bulk will keep a long 
time, retaining all its elements intact which 
are required for its successful working into 
comb. So you can notify that “carload of 
fellers”? not to come all at once, but three or 
four abreast. 

DO BEES EVER GATHER WHITE-SAGE HONEY 
EXCLUSIVELY ? 

Well, Rambler has knocked all my ideas in 
regard to white sage into pi. If there is one 
single spot in all California where bees gather 
honey from the white sage exclusively, I did 
not know it. It must be a poverty-stricken 
place for other flowers, for the bees will work 
on other flowers while they are working on the 
white sage. It is different with the black. 
They will touch no other flowers while the 
black sage remains in full bloom. I did not 
believe that any man ever secured a single 
pound of pure white-sage honey in all Califor- 
nia or any other place. The black sage comes 
‘out first, and, while that lasts—although the 
ground is carpeted and the chapparal is inter- 
woven with flowers—the bees will stick to the 
black sage. Thus we get the first half of our 
crop from the black sage. Then the bees 
change to the white sage and the thousands of 
flowers that bloom with it. The consequence 
is, that the honey is always a mixture—amber, 
some light and some darker. 

But Rambler has found a place away back in 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains where the bees 
revel in the white sage,and the white sage 
alone. How I should love to taste it and com- 
pare it with pure black-sage honey! 

Escondido, Cal. 


[Experiments made recently bv the Michigan 
experiment station, as well as the testimony of 
competent bee-keepers, go to show that old 
foundation is as good as new. BatI could not 
understand why a few observers equally compe- 
tent should think it was not; but in the light 
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of your experience I think I understand. The 
last mentioned, those who reported adversely 
regarding the old foundation, tested it proba- 
bly when it had been a year in the frames or 
sections before giving it to the bees to be 
drawn out. Of course, being exposed to the 
free circulation of air it would dry in a way 
that the same article in the bulk would not. 
If this is trne. and it certainly is reasonable, 
friend Israel has called attention to a valuable 
fact worth considering. I should like to hear 
from others on this point.—Epb.] 
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LOST IN THE WEED-PATCH. 
By Rambler. 





After passing Tulare we were again in an 
uninhabited country. Away to the east, the 
Sierras present a dim outline against the hori- 
zon; to the west, the Coast Range presents 
much the same appearance; between them, a 
broad prairie at least 100 miles wide, many 
portions of it having all of the qualifications 
of adesert. The portion we are now passing 
-over is dry, parched, and not a tree or blade of 
green vegetation to relieve the monotony. 


O solitude! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than reign in this horrible place. 


To my notion, solitude can be endured and 
even enjoyed where there are running brooks, 
trees, rocks, and some animal life; but out on 
a barren plain, please excuse me. Little rail- 
road stations loom up occasionally. We are 
just about out of sight of one, when away 
ahead of us another begins to rise as it were 
out of the desert. Here at the little stations of 
Poso or Kimberlena would be just the locations 
to start experimental queen-rearing apiaries. 
The isolation would be complete, and the fer- 
tilization of the queen with any choice strain 
of drones could be easily controlled. I would 
suggest that the new woman, unmarried and 
of uncertain age, here organize a colony as out- 
lined in Tennyson’s * Princess,” where dogs, 
cats, pigs, etc., are all females, and the death- 
penalty is the fate of all intruding males. I 
am afraid, however, that the scheme would 
not work; for in queen-rearing, drones (the 
male bee) would have to be tolerated. My sug- 
gestion, though, is worth acting upon so far as 
queen-rearing is concerned, and I hope some 
one will act. and reap fame and fortune. 

It was upon this broad and barren plain that 
we had the pleasure of witnessing that curious 
natura] phenomenon, the mirage. All along 
the distant western herizon there appeared a 
narrow belt that glistened and shimmered un- 
der the mid-day sun, and for a time we were 
deceived with the idea that we were in sight of 
the shining surface of a lake or river. The 
same appearance soon presented itself in our 
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rear, and beyond the shimmer we could see the 
far-away Stations we had passed in the early 
hours of the day, which had been some time 
out of sight; and then it dawned upon us that 
we were in the land of the mirage. We could 
seemingly look so far away that it appeared 
like a beautiful fairy-land; and the dancing of 
the sunbeams seemed like the flitting to and 
fro of the fairies. It was a'pleasure fur me to 
imagine such aland. I was lostin the contem- 
plation of its beauties; and, indeed, if this were 
but the vestibule of heaven I longed to be there. 

My intensely practical companion, however, 
thought we’d better move on, and my airy 
ideas came down with such a sudden thud 
when [ thought of his ton angels that my 
tongue refused utterance until we had entered 
the thriving town of Bakersfield, and the 
mirage had disappeared. Quite a number of 
bee-keepers live within trading distance of this 
city; and the conditions for honey production 
are much the same as we find further north in 
Tulare and Fresno Counties. We could not 
hunt up these good men, for we were now upon 
a genuine stampede for the south; cool nights, 
threatening skies; and still between us and our 
home the frowning Tehachapai Mountains, 
and the little less frowning San Fernando 
range. 

We arrived in Bakersfield Saturday after- 
noon; and, after laying in a new supply of 
provisions, we resolved to push right along and 
travel all day Sunday. We were aware that 
‘*a Sabbath well spent meant a week of con- 





‘“WE STARTED FOR BAKERSFIELD.” 


tent, and a joy for the toils of the morrow;” 
and in all of our long journey we had traveled 
on Sunday only where the necessities of feed 
for our. horses compelled us to do so for a few 
hours. This time, soon after passing our Sun- 
day-travel resolution, we left Bakersfield, and, 
among the multitude of trails across the plains, 
we easily succeeded in getting upon the wrong 
one. Our next mishap was to get directions 
from a drunken teamster who sent us into 
what is locally known as the weed-patch, and 
still further off our route. After toiling through 
the sand until long after dark we camped 
among the weeds; boiled our coffee, and warm- 
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ed ourselves by a weed fire, and in our sleep 
dreamed of weeds. 

Soon after breaking camp Sunday morning 
an unforeseen circumstance presented itself— 
Reina went lame, and our progress the rest of 
the day was extremely tedious. The drive 
during the forenoon was relieved by seeing 
now and then—more often then than now—a 
vacant cabin. At one place among the weeds 
we were surprised to run across a Small apiary 
of about 20 colonies. The bees were at home, 
and had a committee out to receive company in 
their aggressive way; but the cabin near by 
was vacant. We knew it was vacant, because 
we could see through it about as easily as we 


_ can see through an old-fashioned Eastern corn- 


crib, and thus a weed-patcher lives. We did 
finally find a good dwelling with an ogcupant, 
and he gave us the gratifying intelligence that 
we had traveled twelve niles further than 
necessary. He kindly pointed out the road 
which we could see for twenty miles ahead of 
us. leading toward the Tejon (Té-hone) Pass. 
Not a rod of this country is interesting; and if 
we were to choose a route for scenery it would 
not be in the upper San Joaquin Valley. 

Water is a valuable element here, and is 
plentiful after digging very deep into the earth. 
An Italian weed-patcher loaned us the use of 
his well. and gave us a lesson in hydraulics. A 
large coil of rope lay upon the ground; the end 
ran over a pulley to the bucket. When bucket. 
and rope, after a long paying-out, had disap- 
peared in the well. our Italian weed-patcher 
pointed to a path that led out to- 
ward Bakersfield, and told us to. 
take the end of the rope and travel 
that way, and pull. He was to fire. 
_@ gun tu let us know when the 
bucket was up. Wilder and I start- 
ed for Bakersfield, 20 miles distant, 
with the rope over our shoulders. 
We traveled some time conversing 
pleasantly by the way, and imag- 
ined that we looked like the pic- 
tures of Samson laboring under the 
gates of Gaza. After a while we 
began to speculate upon the near- 
ness of that bucket to the surface. 
It was heavy tugging; all of a sudden the 
weight became so laborious that we desperately 
tied the rope to a weed and returned to the 
well. When we took in the situation we were 
just mad. That miserable Italian, while wait- 
ing for the bucket to arrive, went to sleep. We 
shook him up lively, and, after yawning and 
looking at his well, and seeing the water spilled 
all around, he went tearing mad too. 

‘** Zee here!’’ he shouted; “ yous alfiert Amer- 
icanos, yous pull pull. Zee here! gone pottom 
of zee well; pull up; py gar, yous pay zee hun- 
ner tollar—zee hunner tollar, I zay.’’ 


Now, we had not the remotest idea of pulling- 
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» Jae bottom of his old well; but this being a 
cy of untoward events we expected almost 
anv thing to happen, and were not surprised. 


\e felt guiltless in that respect, for he was to 
biame for going to sleep, and we so convinced 
him. 


Now, if the foregoing seems to be something 
in the line of an allegory, it goes to show the 
many petty phases in which an Italian will 
grasp to turn a dollar to his own benefit. Those 
who have never met an Italian only as an 
organ-grinder, as we know them in the East, 
do not understand what thrifty people they 
are. The climate of California, so like that of 
Italy, attracts thousands of them to this coast, 
and they will settle down in such a place as the 
weed-patch, or in a worse place, where an 
American would starve, and make a living and 
accumulate some wealth besides. Their meth- 
ods of getting the dollar are not altogether 
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hired men, he was entertaining a convivial 
Irishman who also had bachelor quarters in 
the pass beyond. I would have taken this 
genus homo to bea Scotchman; but Irish he 
said he was, and Irish itis. He entertained us 
with song and story, and it required but little 
observation to teach us that he was a bookish 
man, a lover of nature, poetry, and his fellow- 
man. In the morning, when he departed for 
his abode, he informed us that our route lay 
directly past his door, and he gave us a cordial 
invitation to enliven the lonely hours of the 
evening in his cabin. 

We were now in the extreme southern and 
upper end of the great San Joaquin Valley. 
From Merced we had followed it continuously 
for nearly 200 miles, and no one can ever appre- 
ciate its greatness until he travels through it 
with a camping-outfit. There is room enough 
here for a grand empire. We can drop into 








RUINS OF FORT TEJON (TAHONE). 


honorable at all times. The Italian woman is 
as sharp as the man ata bargain and much 
sharper with the tongue. 

Whatever might have been our vexations 
during the day, we were most fortunate that 
evening in finding a camping-place near the 
cabin of a young American bachelor rancher. 
Here, instead of going several miles, more or 
less, into the ground for water, the precious 
fluid was drawn several miles in barrels, and 
we were able to get a supply without much 
vexation on our part. 

In the evening we were made welcome to the 
warming influence of the cabin-stove. We 
have found that a large number of, bachelor 
ranchers outside the ranks of bee-keepers usu- 
ally blacken their floor and mop their stove; 
but this young American reversed the order, 
and the cheerfulness of his cabin was that 
much enhanced. Besides his two bachelor 


this valley the States of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont, and then have some room 
to spare. We leave it now, pleased that we 
have been permitted to traverse its waste 
places, its fertile lands, and its populous cities. 
As indicated around Selma, Hanford, and 
Bakersfield, the posibilities for honey produc- 
tion are great. In the near future, under the 
magic influence of irrigation, hundreds of thou- 
sands of people, and among them thousands of 
bee-keepers, will here find prosperous and 
happy homes. 

We leave the great valley through the Tejon 
Pass, and encounter in its narrow defiles the 
ruins of old Fort Tejon. In early days this 
was an important strategical point; but now, 
in the poetical language of our Irish poetical 
friend,— 

We stand to-day amid the ruined walls 
Of what was once the famous Fort Tejon. 
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Where lovely women graced the princely halls; 
Where brave men answéred to the bugle-calls; 
Where war-steeds chafed impatient in their stalls; 
Scaree aught remains but scattered brush and 
stone. 
EO oe 


MANUM’S LONG-DISTANCE MAILING-CAGE. 





THE USE OF HONEY IN COMBINATION WITH 
CANDY. 
By A. E. Manum. 





I mailed you a few days ago one of my long- 
distance mailing queen-cages for your inspec- 
tion and criticism. I was led to do so by re- 
ceiving two of your long-distance queen-cages, 
already provisioned, addressed, and stamped, 
with a request that I use them for mailing two 
queens to one of your customers in Australia. 

My first thought was, upon receiving your 
cages, that I would not use them, but would 
use mine instead; but upon further considera- 
tion I concluded to use them just as you had 
them prepared, inusmuch as J had an order for 
queens direct from Australia. I thonght it a 
grand opportunity for me to test the merits of 
the two cages. One of the gueens sent in your 
cage was the same age, and an own sister of 
the one sentin my cage, and. to all appearance, 
the two queens were alike. Iam thus particu- 
lar in giving you these points, that you may 
join me in watching results. 








The reason why I hesitated to use your cage 
was because I had tried the same cage before 
for mailing queens to Australia, and failed in 
my attempt to get queens there alive; and as 
orders for queens continued to arrive from that 
source, I decided to attempt the construction 
of a cage in which I could safely mail queens 
to the distant land above mentioned; and the 
cage I sent you is the result of much study of 
the requirements of the bees while on so long a 
journey. I took into consideration the changes 
in temperature they would necessarily experi- 
ence on that long journey. 
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You will notice that, in the center of the 
cage, there is a compartment into which a 
small piece of comb honey is placed, there be- 
ing 6 openings, or passageways, to this com- 
partment, so that the bees can enter it from 
four sides, and partake of honey whenever they 
desire. There are also four places—two at each 
end of the cage—for the reception of the ordi- 
nary (Sugar and honey) queen-candy, which J 
make as hard as possible with my hands. 

My object in using honey in this long-dis- 
tance cage is to give the bees a small ration of 
their natural food, which I anticipate will last 
them a good portion of the journey; but should 
it fail to do so they have the candy to fall back 
on. The honey is placed in the center of the 
cage in order to balance the cage, and also that 
the bees may have access to the honey from 
each chamber as well as to the candy; hence 
they can partake of either candy or honey 
from whichever chamber they may happen to 
be in. There are also four passageways through 
Which the bees can pass from one chamber to 
the other. Each chamber is 2x14¢x% inch, 
making ample room in each chamber for 75 or 
80 bees, aud food enough in the cage to last at 
least 60 days. The outside dimensions of the 
cage are 714x2!¢x11¢ inch, and it weighs, when 
ready to mail, 5 uz., the same as your cage. 

Now in regard to your cage, 1 consider the 
one chamber too small for the number of bees I 
consider desirable to accompany the queen on 
so long a journey, since it often takes 40 days 
for them to reach their destination. And, 
again,in your cage the bees are obliged to sub- 
sist entirely upon candy. I am aware that 
yours is much the cheaper cage to make; but 
when we warrant the safe arrival of queens, it 
is to our advantage to use the cage that will 
carry the greater number through safely, be- 
cause it would require many cages to equal the 
loss of one queen. And, on the other hand, if 
we do not guarantee the safe arrival of queens, 
it is to our advantage to look after the welfare 
of our customers. It always gives me great 
pleasure to receive cheerful letters from my 
customers, as I am sure it does you. 

Bristol, Vt. 


(This cage, I must acknowledge, is a better 
one than the one we have been using for the 
same purpose. Indeed, I was so well pleased 
with its general construction that I made ar- 
rangements with friend M. whereby we could 
manufacture and use it for our own business. 

Instead of being made of a solid block bored 
out, it is made of strips of wood dovetailed to- 
gether asshown. This construction secures at. 
once both lightness and strength—very impor- 
tant factors, by the way, in an export mailing- 
cage. ; 

Like our export Benton it has holes at each 
end to take the prepared candy food, and in ad- 
dition has a little chunk of good sealed honey 
secured in the center. This was, as I judge by 
the sample before me, cut out the required size 
to fill the oval hole in the block at E, and was 
then given to the bees just long enough for 
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nem to lick up all thedrip. It may then be 

ped into the block, and secured to the block 

by means of a little melted paraffine or wax, 

»ainted along the edges of the comb in contact 
th the wood. 

3 is paraffine, or waxed paper, to cover the 

andy A, and is the same idea that is used on 
our export Benton. 

‘f course, the use of sealed honey in queen- 
eages is very old; bnt how often it has happen- 
ed that we have gone back to some old things! 
in this case we combine a new and an old idea 
together. If the candy fails, the honey is at 
hand to relieve the situation. 

A year ago one of the friends in Australia, I 
forget his uame, urged the use of a little piece 
of comb honey, as he had tried it with success. 
Well, Manum. in this country, got ahead of us, 
and I guess has made a better job of it.—Eb. ] 


SS  —  —e 
THE RIGHT KIND OF FRAMES. 


THE V EDGE TO HOFFMAN FRAMES, SELF-SPAC- 
ING FRAMES: OBJECTIONS TO THE STEPHENS 
SPACER ; FURNITURE-NAILS NOT ENTIRELY 
SATISFACTORY; WIRE FINISHING-NAILS PRE- 
FERRED. 





By Dr. C. C. Miller. 





While the controversy has been going on as to 
the proper size of hive, I’ve been trying to settle 
on a frame — not the size of frame, for the size 
17% x 93g is so well established that I haven’t 
thought worth while to consider that further; 
but there hasn’t been the same stability as to 
the kind of frame. Just as something seemed 
to be coming generally into use, some change 
would be made, and I might as well be picking 
out all the good points I could find in order to 
unite them in a frame that would satisfy me at 
least partially. 

At first I thought I liked the Hoffman frame 
with the shouldered top-bars, and didn’t see the 
sense of the Medina people in sosoon making 
the change to the V-edged end-bar. But on 
longer use I found in actual practice that there 
was such an accumulation of propolis that each 
frame was practically , of an inch wider at the 
shoulders. Nothing so very bad in that if the 
hive had been wide enough; but as it added 
half an inch to the total width of eight frames, 
they were so crowded ia the hive that it was a 
difficult job to get out the first frame. I’m not 
Sure that it wouldn’t be a good thing to have 
the inside width of a hive 1214 or more, instead 
of 12! ; but I’ve always tried to keep as closely 
as possible in the beaten track of that which is 
most generally in use. 

The Hoffman frames, as now made by the 
A. I. Root Co., have the advantage that, no 
matter what the accumulation of propolis, by 
Squeezing hard enough and long enough you can 
get them into place, because that V edge cuts 
its way through the soft propolis.. But they 
have the disadvantage that such an amount of 
propolis is none too easy to pull apart. 

Another thing about all frames that are spac- 
ed only a portion of the way from the top, is 
that, when you lift a hive and look under, you 
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are surprised to see the irregular spacing of the 
bottom-bars. To obviate that, the framesshould 
be spaced at the bottom as well as at the top. 

As it seems pretty well settled that the dis- 
tance between top-bars should be 14 inch, I 
know no good reason why the same distance 
should not be preserved between end-bars and 
buttom-bars. With the usual wider space, 
there is somé trouble with brace-combs. 

By spacing at bottom as well as top, it is pos- 
sible to have a much smaller point of contact 
between the frames; and the smaller the point 
of contact, of course the less trouble with pro- 
polis. So I had some frames made with top- 
bar, end-bar, and bottom-bar all the same 
width, 13g in.; thickness of top-bar %. If there 
were no other reason for this thickness, there is 
reason enough in the fact that it keeps the 
brood-combs and the sections that much far- 
ther apart; and when the sections are too near 
the brood-combs they are darkened thereby. 
End-bar %¥ thick; bottom-bar 14. 

I studied a good deal on the matter of spac- 
ers. The Stephens spacer, with its two nearly 
cutting edges at right angles, gives the smallest 
point of contact of any thing I have seen, and 
smallness of contact surface is the especial de- 
sideratum to fight propolis. An objection to 
the Stephens spacer, however, is the fact that 
it spaces the frames from center to center at a 
fixed distance; whereas the thing desired is to 
have an exact space between the frames. One 
of these would secure the other if all frames 
were made exactly true; but, unfortunately, 
there will be variations in thickness; and a va- 
riation of »; in the thickness of top-bars may 
cause the distance between two top-bars to vary 
anywhere from a space of ¥ inch to %. 

I wanted something, much on the principle 
of the Stephens spacer, and searched Chicago 
twice to find some kind of staple that would 
project 1g inch above the surface into which it 
was driven, two antagonizing staples being at 
right angles to each other. Thenearest I could 
come to it was the common double-pointed 
tack; but this could not be driven into the 
wood without splitting it. The only fear I had 
about an arrangement of this kind, providing I 
could get something that would drive without 
splitting the wood, was that each staple, being 
only 4g in. distant from the opposite frame, the 
bees would fill that 3¢ in. with propolis. But 
that would be nothing like the amount of glu- 
ing done with the Hoffman frames. 


As a temporary shift, I used wire finishing- 
nails, knowing well the danger of these nails 
catching in the adjoining frame. I also used 
some furniture-nails. The latter I don’t like, 
upon trial, as well as I expected to. While they 
do not catch as do the finishing-nails, the bees 
feel it their duty to fill out with propolis all the 
space between the whole of the nail-head and 
the opposite frame. As a result it takes quite a 
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pull to get the two framesapart. The heads of 
the wire finishing-nails are only about .'; across, 
so that very little propolis is put around them, 
and a very slight pull brings them apart. I like 
them very much better than I expected to. 

In the under side of the top- bar is a saw-kerf 
~s wide and 14 deep, to receive the upper edge 
of the foundation. The frime is wired in the 
usual manner with four horizontal wires. The 
foundation is cut just the proper size to touch 
each end-bar, and ;§; deeper than the inside 
depth of the frame. The upper edge of the 
foundation is inserted in the saw-kerf, and then 
allowed to settle down on the bottom-bar be- 
fore the wires are imbedded in the foundation. 
After the wire is imbedded, a strip °¢ or 1 inch 
wide is cut out, all but about an inch at each 
end. The lower edge of this strip is about 14 
inch above the lower wire. In this way I have 
frames filled solid with comb; but for some rea- 
son that I don’t understand, some of the combs 
bag a trifle at the lower wire — nothing very se- 
rious, however. 

I’ve only a hundred of these frames in use; 
and before I get any more I’d like to be told 
what change to makein them. Advice is solic- 
ited from all quarters. You will probably be- 
lieve that I don’t want to bein too much haste 
about getting a large number of these frames in 
use at once when IJ tell you that I have 500 loose 
hanging Irames and about a hundred less Hoff- 
mans, a!l wired ready for use, and I’d like to 
know a little better what I want before getting 
ready another lot. 

Marengo, IIl., Aug. 11. 


[You are right in considering the size of 
frame as pretty well settled. While I have 
been very well pleased with the Hoffman, I 
know there are some who would prefer some- 
thing a little less tixed when propolis is bad in 
the fall of the year, or when the atmosphere is 
a little chilly, making bee-glue hard and stiff. 

Tne objections that you have named against 
the Stephens spacer holds good; and there is 
still another and a more important one—the ex- 
pense. 

Finishing-naiJs for wires are used by some 
bee- keepers, but have never become very popu- 
lar. A Serious objection is their obstruction to 
the uncapping-knife, and their interference to 
the extractor caused by the nailhead catching 
in the meshes of the wire cloth in inserting and 
removing the frames. There is still another 
objection; and that-is,if the nail itself is not 
crowded deeper into the frame in which it is 
driven by use, its head will in time gougea 
hole in the other frame. Either would destroy 
equal spacing; and the great feature of the 
Hoffman frame is that you can crowd on one 
frame, and push as hard as yon may, you can 
not destroy the exact spacing, because the wide 
perpendicular edges are sufficient to stand the 
strain. Suppose, for instance, that you remove 
a couple of frames from the center of the brood- 
nest. It is the fall of the year, and the four 
outside frames next you, we will say, are stuck 
down. It requires a little leverage to crowd 
them over en masse to fill up the space. What- 
ever spacer we have should be one that will 
stand a hard squeeze. 

If you must have something different from 
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the Hoffman, I am inclined to the opinion that 
something on the order of a furniture-nail 
would be far better, notwithstanding your ob- 
jection. You can not drive it too deep, and it 
will stand the squeeze. If the nails you tried 
with rounding points ‘are not just the thing, 
how would those do that are perfectly conical? 

As some of our newer readers may not under- 
stand the furniture-nail spacer, I introduce an 
engraving with the description that appeared 
in GLEANINGS for 1890, page 481. 


As so many are suggested, I'll tell you one I’d 
like to try, but, oh dear! I’m so crowded in the 
busy season that it isn’t likely at all I can try it; 
but some one else may. I think it may be very old. 
Get a furniture-nail whose head projects }, of an 
inch, or a square block of wood of the same thick- 
ness, and drive into one side of the top-bar at one 
end, just over the end-bar. Put one on the oppo- 
site side at the other end, and your spacing is com- 
plete so far as the frames are concerned. The 
dummy must be treated in the same way (for I im- 
agine a dummy is important with fixed distances), 
and on each side of the hive must be a spacer where 
— would be one if a frame came in place of the 
side. 


TACK. 





VERTICAL VIEW OF HIVE, DUMMY, AND THREE 
FRAMES WITH SPACERS. 
To make it more satisfactory, I think a spacer 
should also be put about half way down the end- 
bar. C. C. MILLER. 


The heads of these furniture-nails are ;, or 14 
inch deep, depending, of course, on the width of 
the top-bar. They are just deep enough to 
reach from one top-bar to the next: and as 
they are put on alternate edges, as shown in 
the diagram which we reproduce, exact spacing 
will always be secured. 

The advantage of such a spacer is, that it 
can be attached to frames already in use. It 
can be used or not, as preferred. They are 
cheap, and will space top-bars just exactly the 
same distance apart, no matter whether they 
are sawn exactly the same width or not. As 
this spacer was proposed away back in 1890, I 
should like to hear from those who have used 
it since that time; and if so. how they still like 
it; if discarded, why discarded.—Ep. | 
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2+ SEASONABLE QUESTIO 


BY G.M.DoouiTTLe.Borovino.NY. | 












PREPARING THE BEES FOR WINTER. 


Question.—Will you ‘tell us something in 
GLEANINGS about how to prepare our bees for 
winter—when itshould be done, and all about 
the matter? 

Answer.—Well, this is a pretty big ‘“‘ dose” 
for once, and more than can properly come into 
one issue of GLEANINGS; but I will do the best 
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in; and if space will not permit me to say 
' | should like to, I may try again in some 
ober issue. Many seem to think that the 
iviter part of November or December is early 


cur best apiarists have learned that the best 
results in wintering can be secured only when 
preparations are begun early in the season, so 
that the inside of the hive need not be disturb- 
ed after cold weather arrives. Therefore all 
colonies are to be looked after as soon as the 
honey-harvest is over, to see that they have 
good queens, and that there is plenty of brood 
in all stages, for this brood is to produce the 
bees that are to live through the winter months; 
and if, for any reason, there is not plenty of 
brood at the end of the honey-harvest, it is 
easy to tell what the result will be the follow- 
ing spring. If any colonies are found that have 
been and are short of brood. the queen should 
be changed for a good one, and brood from those 
which have an abundance be given them so 
that they can build up so as to be sufficiently 
strong in bees before cold weather sets in. If 
by any means, after all our precautions, the 
20th of October finds us with weak colonies, 
they should now be unitcd; for it is useless to 
attempt to winter very small colonies unless 
we have some special place to put them in, 
which has proven in the past to be sufficiently 
equal to the wintering of such colonies. Again, 
we wish to know that all have honey enough, 
of good quality for winter. Good quality in 
honey has as much to do with the safe winter- 
ing of bees as any one thing that can be named; 
and he who does not pay any attention to this 
matter can not expect to succeed. But what is 
good quality in honey? may be asked. If we 
look to nature for an answer, we shall find 
that, as arule, the honey which a colony left 
undisturbed has in store, is that which has 
been in the hive long enough so that it is thor- 
oughly ripened, having that rich, smooth taste 
we all like so well. Now,such honey as this 
can not be gotten, just at the close of the sea- 
son, where the extractor has been used till the 
very last thing, as many novices persist in 
doing, leaving only the thin watery stuff which 
comes at this time of the year for the bees to 
live upon. In my opinion, upon the injudicious 
use of the extractor is chargeable much of the 
loss of bees in winter; for where we hear of 
large yields of honey taken with the extractor 
late in the season, we ulmost always hear of a 
corresponding loss of bees by the same parties 
the next spring. To overcome this difficulty it 
is better to set aside enough combs of thor- 
oughly ripened sealed honey during the season 
to winter our bees; and then, when the honey 
yield is over, exchange combs with the bees, 
extracting all thatis left in the combs taken 
from the bees if we so desire. In this way we 
are sure that the bees have such honey as they 
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ought to have to winteron. This applies only 
to those who are prone to extract too closely 
during the season; but it isa good plan to work 
a few colonies for such combs of thoroughly 
ripened honey to be used in case of emergency, 
no matter how the bees are worked. 

Another reason why we should not put off 
preparing the bees for winter till cold weather 
comes, is that, if we do this, they can not well 
get their winter stores near and around the 
cluster in time for them to settle down into 
that quiescent state so conducive to good win- 
tering, prior to November 10th or 15th. To 
arrange these stores, and properly prepare 
them, requires warm weather; hence all will 
see the fallacy of putting off caring for them 
till cold weather arrives. To be sure all have 
the desired amount of honey, there is only one 
certain way to do; and that is, to open the 
hives and take out each frame and weigh it, 
after having shaken the bees off from it. Next 
weigh a frame of empty comb, or several of 
them, so as to get the average weight, which, 
when deducted from the weight of those in the 
hive, will give the weight of the honey. If it 
is found that there is 25 pounds of honey, said 
amount is sufficient for winter where the bees 
are to be wintered outdoors: or if 20 pounds, 
that will do very well where bees are wintered 
in the cellar. If less. the deticieney must be 
made up; if more, it can spare some to help 
another colony which may be short. In this 
way go over the whole yard, equalizing and 
giving stores as is required, till all have the 
required 20 or 25 pounds. 

* But,” I hear some one Say, “‘ this is a fear- 
ful job to shake the bees off from every comb, 
and weigh it.’’ Well,so it would be if done 
with each colony; but you will have to do this 
with only one or two till you get the right con- 
ception of just how much honey there is in 
euch frame by simply looking at it and holding 
it before you, when you can count off the num- 
ber of pounds almost to a certainty. However, 
you will have to weigh a few, if you have 
never practiced this plan, to give you the neces- 
sary training required. I can count off combs 
of honey so as torarely vary one pound on the 
whole hive, and yet do it as rapidly as I can 
handle the combs; and when the apiary is thus 
gone over, there is a certainty about it which 
gives the apiarist a great advantage over any 
other mode of procedure, which can be little 
above guesswork at best. If there is not 
enough honey, after all are equalized in the 
apiary, to give sufficient stores to all, then draw 
on those combs you have set aside for emer- 
gency; and if not enough of these, then you 
will have to resort to feeding. AsI go over 
the hives in this way I carefully note the 
quantity of bees, age of queen, amount of pollen 
in the combs, etc., which is jotted down ona 
piece of honey-section, this piece being left on 
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top of the hive,so that the next spring I can 
tell just what was in each hive the fall before, 
so that in case of loss I can form some idea of 
what occasioned it. This little piece of section 
also helps me in deciding what queens to super- 
sede juring the next season, for on it I keep 
quite a record of when the colony swarmed, 
how much honey it made, etc. After having 
the bees prepared as above, they are to be 
snugly tucked up in their chaff and sawdust 
cushions, at any time before the 20th of No- 
vember, when most convenient, when they are 
to be left undisturbed till spring or placed in 
the cellar, according to where we winter our 
bees. 

















THOSE NAUGHTY FIVE-BANDERS AGAIN. 

Possibly you would like to know how I came 
out on the $5.00 golden five-banded queen I got 
of you last yearinJune. I built her up witha 
fine swarm, and plenty of honey. I put the 
strong colony into our dry cellar in October. 
The swarm lived till January, then aJl dwin- 
dled away. Thus ended my nice tender bees. 
No more tive-banded queens for me. 

Canova, S. Dak. L. R. HILLMAN. 


LIFE-MEMBERS TO UNION. 

In the matter of uniting the Bee-keepers’ 
Union with the N. A. B. K. A., Icam in favor, 
and would have not paid $10 to become a life- 
member of the latter if had not understood 
that it was to make me also a member for life 
of the Bee-keepers’ Union. O. R. Cor. 

Windhan, N. Y., Sept. 21. 

[Yes, some provision should be made by the 
committee to include life-members in the new 
organization.—Enp.] 


12-FRAME LANGSTROTH HIVE. 

Keep the hive question going. You remem- 
ber you made for me last winter ten 12-frame 
hives. I have been using them with an equal 
number of 8 and 10 frame hives this season, and 
the results so far are about equal—about 70 lbs. 
per colony of comb honey. The 8 and 10 frames 
require a little more work than the 12. This 
has been an average season in this locality. 
Last year was a poor one, and all the surplus I 
got was from 12-frame hives. I am of the opin- 
ion that the queen is the greatest factor in the 
matter of surplus, all else being equal. 

Bristol, Tenn. M. D. ANDES. 


ALFALFA; HOW IT RESEMBLES RED CLOVER. 

In the Sept. 15th issue of GLEANINGS you ask 
for a sample of alfalfa. I will describe it so 
any one can tell it. It has a stalk and leaf 
simi ar to red clover; but itis smaller, and the 
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blossoms extend up and down the stalk. The 
séed from it is in a hull that curls up likea 
snail; and those hulls, or pods, will extend up 
and down the stalk from two to four inches. 

Let the hive discussion continue, by all 
means. I have summed it up as follows: 
where the honey-flow comes late in summer I 
think the large hives, say 10-frame L., the best. 
Where the honey-fiow is early I should prefer 
the 8-frame. I have tried two 8-frame L. hives, 
one on top of the other, but I don’t like it. It 
is too unhandy to work with, and doesn’t do as 
well for comb honey as the single 8-frame. 

J. A. TAYLOR. 
Wynnewood, Ind. Ter., Sept. 13. 


RAPE AS A HONEY-PLANT. AI.SO FOR CATTLE, 
HOGS, AND SHEEP. . A 


I received 1 lb. of rape seed from you last 
spring, and sowed perhaps a third of it on poor 
sandy land, and my bees just fairly swarmed 
on it for fully one month; and I also cut it up 
to feed my hogs on, and they ate it in prefer- 
ence tocorn. I had the rape along my pasture 
fence, and was compelled to cut up all near the 
fence to prevent their reaching through to get 
at the rape, and my cattle were not short of pas- 
ture either. I think it is one of the best honey- 
plants I ever saw, not even excepting white 
clover. I do not know how much honey my 
bees gathered from rape, simply because I was 
running them for increase this year; and I 
thrashed 214 bushels of seed. 

A QUEEN WHICH I RECEIVED FROM JOSEPH 
NYSEWANDER, DES MOINES, IOWA. 

Mind you, this is no ad’t, for Mr. N. knows 
nothing of it. I received a golden queen from 
him, and on the 28th day of June she laid her 
first eggs, She was introduced to a poor miser- 
able weak colony of bees, and she filled it up to 
a good colony. This is an eight-frame hive. 
She got so strong I feared she might swarm, so 
I took her and two frames of brood, and put 
her into a ten-frame hive, and she has also fill- 
ed it and given me 28 lbs. of nice section honey. 
Now, if we can have such queens as this, then 
Isay we must have larger than eight-frame 
hives. Perhaps I might add, that I had plenty 
of old combs, so they had none to build. 

Cumminsville, Neb., Sept. 25. Jas. PRATT. 


[We are very glad indeed to get so good a 
report from rape, for I have been feeling that 
it was a rather neglected plant. We have 
plenty more of the same kind of seed furnished 
friend P., which we can supply at the following 
reduced prices: 11b., by mail, 15 cts.; 10 lbs. or 
over, by freight or express, 6 cts. per Jb.; 100 
Ibs.. $5.00. With favorable weather it will be 
in bloom in 30 days after it has been sown. 
This latter fact makes it especially valuable to 
put in after digging potatoes, or after other 
crops are taken off. It will also stand quite a 
little frost. On account of the above remark- 
able facts, it ought to be more extensively used 
by bee-keepers. This rape for the bees should 
not be confounded with the new Dwarf Essex 
rape. The latter is used for forage, especially 
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eep, and is usually fed or cut down before 
i ies into bloom. ] 


























Tue article by Mr. iuangstroth, whose death 
is mentioned elsewhere, was written, as will be 
seen, some time ago; but, owing to the fact 
that not all the copy was received at the date, 
Aug. 13, and that proofs had to be sent and re- 
turned, its publication has been delayed until 
after the death of our lamented friend. Wheth- 
er Mr. L. had already begun on his Reminiscen- 
ces, so that there is some copy yet unpublished, 
I am not able now to state. 


THE DRY-WEATHER WEED A GREAT YIELDER 
OF HONEY. 


Mr. J.C. WALLENMEYER, of Evansville, Ind., 
made us a short call a few days ago. He owns 
some 65 colonies in the region of the bayou of 
that place. He secures no honey from any 
source before the 1st of August, and that is 
from what is there known as ‘“ dry-weather 
weed.” During dry seasons it yields bounti- 
fully a honey of good color and flavor; indeed, 
atits best itis estimated that there could not 
be colonies enough located in its vicinity to 
overstock the locality. In seasons when every 
thing does well by reason of rains, it does noth- 
ing, as was the case this year. By the way, 
Mr. Wallenmeyer has the distinction of being 
the composer of the sheet music entitled 
Queenie Jaenette, a waltz song. I dare not tell 
you out loud who‘ Jaenette” is; but let me 
whisper in your ear she is a real live person (I 
have seen her picture), known to Mr. W. 
There! I must not tell you more. 








OWNING UP TO FAILURES; THE DARK AND 
BRIGHT SIDE OF BEE CULTURE. 


SINCE the letter of J. P. Shaw was in type, 
the following has come to hand: 

Could not your pleasant tactics of showing up the 
good and praiseworthy be applied to Mr. Dosch’s 
letter, page 737? Thousands all over the land say 
amen to what he says about the weather, etc.; and 
does it not take more courage and independence of 
character to own up to failure than to report suc- 
cess that is often only a streak of good luck? It is 
a consolation, too, for us unprosperous ones to 
know that there are more in the same boat with us. 

Davenport, Ia. A. GREER. 

We do intend to give both sides a fair show- 
ing, especially the darker one; indeed, we do 
not publish by a long way all the favorable 
testimony we receive; and, on the other, hand, 
we have tried to give space to every thing that 
is really discouraging, and which should be 
properly set before our readers. In evidence, 
‘see “ Reports Discouraging” we have always 


published at the proper season of the year. 
Years ago we used to have a department we 
used to call *“‘ Blasted Hopes.’’ The trouble is, 
as you intimate, more with bee-keepers them- 
selves who are too much chagrined to write 
than with the publishers. It is far easier to 
tell of our successes than our failures. But, 
say; is it not quite possible that friend Dosch 
made his picture overdark? See the favorable 
report in this issue by J. P. Shaw, on page 770, 
a man who lives only three miles from him. 





QUEENS LAYING IN TWO STORIES. 

I pip not notice that the article by Dr. Miller, 
on page 740, last issue. required a footnote until 
after the form had gone to press, so I shall now 
say what I should then have said. 

When running for extracted honey I have had 
no trouble in getting the qneen to occupy the 
second story, because, when she was crowded 
for room in the lower set, I simply took there- 
from two or more frames and put them above, 
filling the space now made below with empty 
combs or frames of foundation. With the brood 
above, the queen, after filling the combs put in 
below, would go above. J have had as many as 
fourteen frames more or less filled with brood, 
and it was quite a common thing to have a doz- 
en. When I had fourteen such frames I gener- 
ally added a third story; and in this as well as 
in the combs of the second story not filled by the 
queen I got extracted honey—much more in 
proportion than from colonies having two sto- 
ries and the queen confined wholly to the lower 
hive by perforated metal. What was more, 
those three-story hummers—for such they were 
for honey—never swarmed. 

In running for comb honey the case is so differ- 
ent that I think I should try to confine the queen 
to the lower story; and whether, in the light 
of facts recently presented, I should want that 
brood-nest eight or ten, I can not say; though 
on account of the convenience of the eight-frame 
size I think I should prefer it. Taking it all in 
all I still prefer that size for both comb and ex- 
tracted. For the latter it is large enough when 
tiered up; and in the case of the former it has 
and probably will give forth its tons of honey 
as before. 

As to shallow brood-nests, all I can say of 
them is that I doand do not likethem. From 
my present knowledge and experience I can not 
think that wide or deep top-bars are adapted to 
them. If, in order to use shallow brood-cham- 
bers, we must have narrow and thin top-bars 
with their attendant burr-combs—well, I think 
I should prefer to use something else, even if we 
were sure it were an advantage to use them. 


DEATH OF REV. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

A couPLeE of numbers ago I announced that 
Mr. Langstroth’s health had so far improved 
that he was in position to complete his series of 
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reminiscencés, which had to be cut off owing to 
that distressing head trouble that has afflicted 
him for years; and only a few days before, a 
letter had come from Mr. L. stating that he 
was just ubout to begin on them. It was with 
much surprise and sorrow that we learned, on 
the 7th, that father Langstroth had died sud- 
denly in the Wayne Ave. Presbyterian Church, 
about 11 o’clock on the 6th, while assisting the 
pastor, Rev. Amos O. Raber. The newspapers 
next morning contained quite extended ac- 
counts, and clippings from a couple of them 
were forwarded on to us at once; but knowing 
such accounts were not always quite reliable I 
wrote to Mrs. Cowan (Mr. Lungstroth’s daugh- 
ter), saying that I hoped her heart would not be 
too full tu give us further particulars. Below 
is her reply, giving the touching details of her 


father’s death: 

Mr. E. R. Root—Dear friend:—I can hardly tell you 
whether my heart is fuller to-day of sorrow for the 
loss of my dear father or of joy as I think of his 
blessed entrance into the land where “ there shall 
be no more death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain, forthe former things 
are passed away.” 

I can give you only a brief account of my father’s 
last days. When asked, the Sabbath previcus to his 
release, by our pastor whether he felt able to make 
the address at our communion service, he replied, 
“T shall be most happy to do so,’’ adding, in re- 
ponse to the assurance that, if he did not feel able 
for it when the time came, he could be relieved, 
“Oh! I shall be able -it will be a joy to me, Mr. 
Raber. Iam so glad you asked me!”’ He had been 
very bright and happy ever since his return from 
Toronto; but last week he touk a heavy cold, and 
was much oppressed with it; and during the last 
few days he lost strength so rapidly, and seemed so 
feeble, that I wished him to notify our pastor not to 
depend upon his assistance on Subbuth. He was, 
however, confident that be Gould carry out his part 
in the services, and was sv anxious to do so that I 
could not insist. 

On Sabbath morning he was unusually bright, and 
overflowing with happiness and gratitude to the 
Lord for his blessings. My eldest son, with his 
wife and baby, had been spending a week with us, 
and he was much pleased with, and proud of. his 
little great-granddaughter. He asked her mother 
that morning to wheel her little carriage into his 
warm room, and I shall not soon forget how happy 
he looked as he sat beside it, talking to and ca- 
ressing the little one. They were at the church. 

After dressing, father seemed much fatigued, 
and I again asked him whether he thought it were 
best for him to try to preach. He replied, ‘* Oh, 
= I will say a few words. and then 1 will come 

ome and rest, rest, rest.” He is most certainly ‘‘ at 
rest with the Lord.” 

Before preaching, Rev. Amos O. Raber moved the 
pulpit to one side und placed a chair on the front of 
the platform. Futher began toaddress the audience, 
sitting, with some explanatory remarks as to his 
weakness. After a few introductory sentences re- 
questing the prayers of the congregation for him- 
self and the service, he said: ‘‘I ama firm believer 
in prayer. Itisof the love of God that I wish to 
speak to you this morning—what it has been, what 
itis, what it means to us, and what we ought——” 
As he finished the last word he hesitated; his form 
straightened out convulsively; his head fell back- 
ward, and in about three minutes he was “absent 
from the body, at home with tbe Lord.” 

There was no scene of confusion in the church, 
Tears were running down every cheek, but there 
were no screams, no loud sobbing. As one person 
remarked, ‘‘ Heaven never seemed so near before; 
it seemed but a step.” 

*“*Then, with no fiery throbbing pain, 
No slow gradations of decay, 
Death broke at once the vital chain 
And freed his soul the nearest way.” 


Sincerely yours, 
Dayton, O., Oct. 8. ANNA L. COWAN. 
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A. I, ROOT'S PERSONAL* RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
REV. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 


In the Introduction to our A BC book you 
will find some mention of ‘the incidents of my 
first acquaintance with the honey-bee. During 
the whole of my busy life, perhaps no other 
hobby has been pursued with the zeal and keen 
enjoyment that my acquaintance with the hon- 
ey-bees has. It seemed for a time asif anew 
world were opening before. me. After I had 
questioned again and again everybody who 
kept bees, or knew any thing about them in our 
neighborhood, I began impatiently ransacking 
books and periodicals. The more I found, the 
more I thirsted for deeper knowledge. I took a 
trip to Cleveland, principally to overhaul the 
bookstores:for works on bees; but I did not 
dare to tell even the members of my own fam- 
ily that I was taking sucha trip by stage-coach 
(for it was away back in thedays of stage-coach- 
es, before our railway was built), just to satisfy 
my thirst and curiosity in this direction. I re- 
member well how the book-keeper pulled down 
his volumes one after another, rapped the dust 
off, and began extolling their special merits. It 
did not take me many minutes to decide that 
Langstroth’s book was the book. I was obliged 
to stay over night at the hotel, for the stage 
made only one trip daily. I read and read, 
away into the night; and it was during that 
night Icommenced my acquaintance with the 
Rev. L. L. Langstroth. He told me just what 
I wanted to know. My craze was not (certain- 
ly not at that time) to make money, but rather 
to know more about God’s wonderful gifts— 
these strange and curicously wonderful gifts 
which he has provided for the children of men. 
I did not look at it then just as I do now; that. 
is, 1am sorry that, in those earlier days, I did 
not recognize the Almighty as a loving father. 
But Langstroth’s book helped me a great deal, 
right in the line where I sorely needed help. 
His wonderfully genial, friendly, and sociable 
way of telling things enlisted my sympathies 
at once. 

I told you I was not studying then for the 
money there was init. Langstroth never wrote 
about bees or did any thing else because of the 
money there was in it. Through all his busy 
life, he, at least at times, seemed strangely 
oblivious of the financial part. More of this 


anon. 
After I arrived home it did not take me long 


to find out whether Langstroth was still living. 
I made the acquaintance, by letter, of Samuel 
Wagner; got hold of Vol. I. of the American — 
Bee Journal. By the way, I wonder whether 
there is anybody living now who will enjoy 
reading the first edition of Langstroth and the 
first volume of the American Bee Journal as I 
enjoyed it then. Why, the very thought of 

* We hope to have personal recollections and his- 
torical incidents from a number of other writers, on 


Langstroth, in our issue for Dec. Ist or 15th, An- 
nouncements will be made later.—Eb. 
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those old days of enthusiasm makes the blood 
eve now tingle to my fingers’ ends. 

As soon aS I found that.Mr. Langstroth was 
living at Oxford, Butler Co., O., 1 commenced 
correspondence. Then I wanted the best 
queen-bee to start with that the world afforded. 
It was pretty well along in the fall. but I could 
not wait till spring, as some of my friends ad- 
vised me to do. I soon learned to look up to 
friend Langstroth with such confidence and 
respect that I greedily read again and again 
every word I could find from his pen—even his 
advertisements and circular in regard to Italian 
bees. When the book was read through once I 
read it again. Then I read certain chapters 
over and over; and when summer time came 
again, and I had little miniature hives or nuclei 
under almost every fruit-tree in our spacious 
dooryard, each little hive containing a daugh- 
ter of that $20 queen. then I read Langstroth’s 
book with still more avidity and eagerness, 
finjiug new truths and suggestions in it each 
time. 

I think I met him first and heard him talk ata 
convention in Cincinnati. He was a wonderful 
talker as well as writer—one of the most genial, 
good-natured, benevolent men the world has 
ever produced. He was a poet, a sage, a philos- 
opher, and a humanitarian, all in one, and, 
best of all,a most devoted and humble follower 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. His fund of anec- 
dotes and pleasant memories and incidents was 
beyond that of any other man I ever met: and 
his rare education and scholarly accomplish- 
ments but added to it all.. No onel ever saw 
could tell a story as he would tell it. A vein of 
humor and good-natured pleasantry seemed to 
run through it all. I think he enjoyed telling 
stories—especially stories with good morals; 
and they all had to have a good moral or they 
could not come from L. L. Langstroth. Not 
only the play of his benevolent face and the 
twinkle of his eye. but the motion of his hands 
as he gave emphasis to the different points in 
his narration. showed how thoroughly he enter- 
ed into his topic. 

It was my good fortune to listen to him one or 
more times from the pulpit. He preached to 
us once herein Medina. The church was full, 
but I hardly believe any one else in that large 
audience enjoyed his talk asI did. They did 
not know him as I did. 

You must not think from what I have said 
that our good friend always agreed with every 
one else. He had opinions of his own, and he 
could be stubborn and almost contrary when 
he got “hot” in a discussion. But the gentle 
spirit was back of it all. I remember once of 
being out in the apiary, explaining to him some 
wonderful improvement.I had just been work- 
ing out. He, however, did not see it as I did, 
and stoutly maintained that the old way—his 
way,in fact—was better. All at once I stopped 


and concluded we had better give up the sub- 
ject. Pretty soon he laid his hand on my arm, 
and said: 

“Friend Root, will you not forgive me? I 
was rude an uncourteous. You have practiced 
this thing, and are succeeding. . Very likely 
you are right and I am wrong.” 

Now, friends, how many times in this world 
of ours do you meet a man with a spirit like 
that? Once or twice I have knelt with him in 
prayer. Sometimes we have prayed together 
in regard to differences among bee-keepers; 
and I have always been struck with his re- 
markable gift in prayer. It seemed as though 
he were pleading with some dear friend, when 
he addressed his Maker. 

His last public talk to bee-keepers, if I am 
correct, was the one given at Toronto; and I 
felt anxious at the time that some shorthand 
reporter might be at hand who could give all his 
words, and even his little stories, just as he gave 
them to us then. Perhaps others did not enjoy 
.this talk as I did, because they did not know 
him asI did. Why, that history of long ago, 
telling of the troubles, blunders, and mistakes 
in introducing the Italian bees from Italy to 
America, should be handed down to coming 
generations. It should be embodied in some of 
the standard works on bees, in order to secure 
its preservation. 

Langstroth and Quinby—those two old pio- 
neers—have now both passed away, but “ their 
works do live after them,” and shall live fora 
thousand years or more. I feel anxious that 
the first edition of both L:ngstroth and Quinby 
should be preserved. There is something to me 
more interesting in their first efforts—Quinby’s 
book, for instance, telling how to keep bees 
with a box hive, and Langstroth telling his 
first experiments with the movable-frame hive. 
Those early editions should be preserved; also 
the early volumes of the American Bee Jour- 
nal, containing the writings of these two great 
benefactors of the world. 

When quite achild I was greatly interested 
in reading the life of Benjamin Franklin. 
When I first became acquainted with Lang- 
stroth I could not resist the suggestion that he 
was much like Franklin. The maxims of Poor 
Richard suggest the thought. Mr. Langstroth 
was remarkably well read in ancient litera- 
ture. He was familiar with the writings of 
great men in all the ages. It rejoices my heart 
now to know that he has been remembered for 
many years at our national conventions, and to 
know that he was even present with his daugh- 
ter at the one that occurred soshort a time be- 
fore his death. He never seemed to have a 
faculty for accumniating property; but what 
is millions of money compared to the grateful 
remembrance with which Langstroth’s name 
wiil be spoken in every civilized land on the 
face of the earth ? 
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ON THE WHEEL. 


My weight has finally been reduced to 110 
lbs. To test the matter in regard to whether 
one loses strength by a corresponding loss of 
flesh, I decided to take a wheelride on the 
morning of Sept. 2l—the hot Saturday you re- 
member so much has been said about in the 
papers. After eating a whole pound of sirloin 
Steak as a starter | rode 32 miles, perhaps easier 
than 1 ever did it before. There is certainly a 
big advantage in reduced weight for wheel- 
riding, although it may not be as true for dif- 
ferent kinds of hard wurk. I now weigh from 
20 to 25 Ibs. less than my ordinary weight. 
Sometimes in doing errands it becomes neces- 
sary for me to carry some 10 or 20 ]bs. on my 
wheel, and I tind it makes a vast difference 
when [ finish my errand and leave my burden. 
Now, is it not possible that thousands of people 
are carrying around with them day by daya 
useless amount of avoirdupois? I do not refer 
especially to those people who are over- fat. 
My normal weight is from 130 to 135; and I con- 
fess | find itu great relief, espécially on a hot 
day, to feel that I am 20 or 25 lbs. lighter, and 
yet no loss of strenguh and energy. By the 
way, is there any better way of reducing flesh 
than by the Salisbury treatment? 

A few days later 1 started out to visit friend 
Gault. I wanted to see his raspberries during 
the last of September. ‘The Weather Bureau 
said ‘fair weather;” but the barometer said 
“rain.” I had my work all fixed,and I was 
in just the mood for a wheelride; so I started 
out in defiance of the barometer. I made eight 
or ten miles very easily, and with much enjoy- 
ment. Then it commenced to sprinkle; but as 
it did not sprinkle enough to make the dust 
stick to the rubber rims, and as I had on some 
very light thin clothing, | kept on in the rain. 
The rain was at first a sort of uamp mist. But 
it kept getting wetter and wetter. Pretty soon 
I experinced the delicious sensation 1 have 
mentioned before, of breathing great breaths of 
water-laden air. I wonderif anybody else has 
enjoyed this while riding the wheel. It is 
much like drinking when you are thirsty, but 
you drink through the lungs. I enjoyed it so 
much that I kept on until I was pretty well 
wet through. Catch cold? Not a bit of it. 
When you weigh only 110 |bs., and your muscles 
are all solid lean meat, something like dried 
beef, perhaps, you can not very well catch 
cold. I kept on enjoying it more and more 
until finally the roads began to be too soft for 
wheeling. Then I was obliged to invade a 
little home by the wayside. I was permitted to 
help myself from a tea-kettle of hot water on 
the stove. Then I talked with the six-months- 
old baby, and got acquainted with the rest of 
the household, and put in an hour until the 
rain stopped, very pleasantly. By getting over 
to the nearest station I reached New London 
after 9 o’clock at night; but as the rain had 
spoiled the wheeling I got up at five o’clock 
and found the ig | over to our friend Dan 
White’s just as the hired man was getting out 
of the back door. As soon as Mr. White was 
informed that A. I. Root was on the premises 
he hustled on his clothing quickly, making 
some apologies for getting up so late on a rainy 
morning. After we had shaken hands and 
talked over matters a little he commenced: 

*“O Mr. Root! You are just in time to see the 
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neatest thing in the way of a strawberry-patch 
there isout. Just come this way.” 

If our readers will now turn back to page 71, 
Jan. 15, they will find some diagrams in regard 
to setting out strawberry: plants. Well, friend 
White’s patch was a modification of this idea. 
In the first place, he marks out his ground in 
the spring of the year so as to put, the rows 4 
feet apart; then the plants are carefully set 18 
inches apart in the row. Assoon as they send 
out runners, one new plant is made to grow 
half way between the original plants. ‘That 
leaves them 9 inches from center to center. 
Now the next step is to put a plant 9 inches off 
on cach side of every plant in therow. The 
diagram below will make it plain. The large 
stars are the original plants, and the small ones 
where the runners are put down. 


* % * % * * ¥ 


* tt * % * % * % 
* * * * * * * 
DAN WHITE'S SYSTEM OF GROWING STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


You will notice that the above arrangement 
makes the plants 9 inches apart from center to 
center; each old plant is to furnish three young 
ones. The row of plants is 18 inches wide, the 
path 2!¢ feet wide. Well, after you get these 
three rows, plants 9 inches apart, then you are 
to pull off every runner. Go over the ground so 
often that not a weed gets a Start, and not an- 
other plant gets a start except the three rows 
as given above. ‘The effect is to make each 
plaut, by the tine frost comes, a strong bunchy 
cluster. It is several years since we first prac- 
ticed taking off all the runners so as to get 
strong bushy plants; but I am firmly convinced 
that in no other way can we get such large fine 
berries. 

‘The next question is, What variety shall we 
use? Dan White’s model strawberry-patch is 
Gandys—nothing else. You know there has 
been a complaint that:the Gandy does not bear 
very much. Some large strong plants, for in- 
Stance, will not bear a single berry——at least, 
not the first season. Well, friend W. savs it is 
because the plant has not grown to a sufficient. 
size. Hesays if you take the first Gandy run- 
mers that setin June or July, give them good 
cultivation, and stop off all the other runners, 
you will get a plant by fall big enough to give 
a good crop of fruit next year, and I believe he 
is right. Our Gandys always did better the 
second season from planting. 

This patch of strawberries on friend White’s 
premises is, I believe, the handsomest, and the 
most of a model patch, of any thing I ever saw 
anywhere, unless it is those of Henry Young, 
Ada, O., that I looked at last winter. ‘There are 
absoiutely no weeds in it. There was a plant 
wherever there should be one, and no extra 
ones. And I tell you, friends, it is a grand 
thing to have a full stand in raising any crop. 
This reminds me that I forgot to say that T. B. 
Terry’s potato-fields were absolutely a full 
stand. There were no missing hills—at least, I 
did not see any. But his planting was all done 
by hand. Since digging his Freemans he tells 
me that,on his best ground, they ran as high 
as 195 bushels per acre. Now, for the season 
we have had, especially the.severe drouth in)his 
locality, and for a potato of such fine quality as 
the Freeman, this is certainly doing pretty well, 
especially where a whole farm, as it were, is 
planted to potatoes. But, to come back to 
friend White’s. 

It is a big lot of work to set each runner in 
— by hand, and to pinch off all the super- 

uous runners. But, there is no excellence 
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out great labor. Friend W. had a large 

of strawberries during the past season, 

i sold them all at extra prices. Three or 

* cents more per quart for your berries will 

e:. ity pay for the extra labor; and when you 

ce. Yight down to it,a good many times it is 

a)cut as cheap to do any thing right as to let it 

sor to get out the weeds by fits and starts 

alter they have done a big lot of damage. He 

placed his berries right in the market, side by 

side with other berries that were selling at 5 

and 6cents. When the dealers protested about 
his asking 10 and 12 for his he replied. 

‘You need not buy them at all, my friend, 
unless you have a mind to. Set them right out 
here on the walk, put a tag on them, stating 
the price, and I will allow you a commission 
for selling.” 

If the above conversation took place on the 
sidewalk, where it usually does, about this time 
somebody going by wanted some of the berries. 
Then somebody else wanted some more: and 
pot soon the dealer says, ‘* Here, Mr. White, 

will take them at your price.” Now, this is 
the same thing Terry describes in his straw- 
berry-book. It can be done every time when 
you have something away ahead of the general 
run in the market. Terry accomplished the 
matter of getting his plants so as to give each 
one plenty of room, by cutting out the surplus 
plants in the fall. Friend White’s plan is more 
work, but I think it isa little ahead, because 
the surplus plants are out before they get start- 

And then, what a pleasure to show to your 
friends—I do not mean the berries—I mean the 
plants and the strawberry-garden! I should 
judge friend W. has something like a quarter 
of an acre close by his dwelling, managed:on 
this high-pressure principle. 

While breakfast was being prepared, a tine 
horse was quickly put in the buggy, and we 


went half a mile back through his raspberry-- 


plane They are managed a good deal as 
e managed his strawberries — that is, the 
greater part of them—and they are certainly a 
sight to behold. The ground is nicely tiled, 
and it is just the kind of sandy loam that 
berries revel iu. Sure enough. there were two 
rows of the Gault raspberries; but the demand 
for plants was so great the blossom-buds had 
all been picked off, and the tips were down .in 
the ground. Yes. and his plants were all sold 
before they were fairly well rooted. even though 
he should havea couple of thousand. That is 
the way to do business. friends — make your 
product of such a grade that it is sold before it 
is ready to take out of the ground. 

On the way back we passed a tieid of Siowell’s 
Evergreen sweet corn that so took my fancy I 
engaged then and there ten bushels of shelled 
corn for seed. 

“Breakfast is ready!” As friend White’s 
oldest boy. Ford White, is under training for 
bicvcle-riding—that is, a sort of home training— 
he kindly shared his nice beefsteak with me, so 
I came out all right, even if I was driven off 
my route by the rain. Then friend W. and I 
were off for friend Gault’s plantation, seven 
miles away. Bunt,lo and behold! just as we 
were crossing the railway, our genial friend 
Gault was seen coming for us with great strides. 
He was on his way to the Elyria fair. with a 
basket of Gault raspberries to be exhibited; 
and so I did not reach his plantation at all that 
day, but made him’ turn round and‘ge to the 
fair, even though he protested somewhat. 

Two things at Elyria attracted my attention 
especially. One was the great show of potatoes, 
including almost every variety of any note. In 
fact. there were potatoes enough to fill the 
vegetable department to the exclusion of all 


else, and they had to fix_a sort of ‘‘annex”’ for 
them outdoors. The other thing that attract- 
ed my attention—well, itdid not just exactly 
attract my attention, after all, so much as it 
seemed to call the attention of the crowd in 
general. It was not the big potatoes nor the 
big squashes, nor friend Gault’s show of rasp- 
berries toward the first of October; but it was a 
great lot of establishments for games of skill 
and chance—throwing a ball at a doll-baby, 
with a cigar for a prize; shooting at the mark, 
and other things that ran so near gambling the 
sight was any thing but inspiring to me. 
should the gambling-mania and rural industries 
be thus linked together hand in hand, as it 
were, at our county fairs? Bv the way, I won- 
der if there is any sort of diet, or any sort of 
wholesome food and‘ drink, that we could fur- 
nish to our boys and girls to discourage this 
disposition toward the gambling-mania. No 
doubt these fellows make money,or they would 
not work so hard to call people to their respec- 
tive places. They evidently get a pretty big 
harvest of nickels or they could not afford to 
pay the fair-managers so big a sum for the 
small amount of space they occupy. By the 
way, where do our farmers’ boys and girls get 
so many nickels, anyhow, for popcorn, candy, 
games of chance, etc., if it is true that ‘‘ farm- 
ing doesn’t pay”? 

On a later day, when it did not rain, my 
wheel and I managed to reach friend Gault’s; 
but it was only after there had been frost 
enough to ‘‘ cook ” (at least partially) the Gault 
raspberries. But asmall part of friend Gault’s 
plantation is allowed to bear fruit, because the 
demand for plantsissogreat. We found stacks 
of great clusters of berries, picked and brought 
into the house before the freeze, some only half 
ripe, and a good many more on the bushes, that 
had been covered with old sacks, blankets. etc. 
Surely, no other raspberry ever bore its fruit in 
such tremendous great heavy clusters and 
bunches. I think one single shoot contained, 
by actual count, 248 berries; and there was any 
quantity of them having from 50to 100. Onthe 
old plantation there were single branches lying 
flat on the ground. In fact, the Gault rasp- 
berry is almost sure to lie flat on the ground, 
through its weight of fruit, unless it is tied up 
or supported in some way. Although we have 
some yery large fine bunches on our grounds, 
our plants have not as yet shown as much dis- 
position to fruit heavily as they do on the 
grounds of the originator. Of course, the frost 
last spring made havoc with the fruit in every 
locality. When it comes to raising fruit for 
the market, these great bunches must be _~- 

orted in some way, or tied up, or they will be 

n aworse plight from the effects of mud and 
sand than even strawberries. 

It is really worth while to see friend Gault 
exhibit his berries at a county fair, and notice 
the animation with which he answers ques- 
tions, and explains to everybody his new rasp- 
berry. I presume he could take a large number 
of orders for plants, to be sent ont this fall; 
and I fear that nurserymen generally will not 
be as conscientious as he is in advising every- 
body to wait until spring. and not undertake 
fall planting with the Gault raspberry. 


FLORIDA TRAVELS, 


Just here it occurs to me that several items 
in regard to our Florida trip were not taken ‘in 
their proper order. This is not very strange, 
as it is now several months since I made that 
pleasant trip. In writing up Silver Spring in 
our last issue I omitted to say that it was my 
good fortune to.be present when the steamers 
both came in with their merry crowd of laugh- 
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ing vassengers. After the water had become 
qui ‘ed, and as the boats stood there for some 
lit! « time, I went out on.one of them and look- 
ed over its edge into the water, straight down 
where the pool is perhaps deepest. The water 


is so clear it really made one dizzy—straight 
down 85 feet into a liquid that is brighter and 
clearer, or at least it seemed to me so, than even 
the air itself. It made one feel porns i 
When two steamers start out there is generally 
a little rivalry to see which will get away first 
and get into the narrow channel higher up. 
Upon the arrival of the steamers the alligators 


perched along the banks and by the roots of 
trees (like a lot of frogs and snapping-turtles) 
make a sudden plunge into the bright water. 
It was my good fortune to see four good-sized 
ones popping their heads up after the water 
had stilled down a little. Getting a glimpse of 
the ‘gators, especially the large ones, before 
they are disturbed and tumble in, is one of the 
exciting sights for passengers down the Ockla- 
waha River. 

In the vicinity of Silver, Spring there are 
many sink-holes or cavities in the earth, such 
as I mentioned in Missouri. And. by the way, 
are not these fonnd more or less in all localities 
where great springs and artesian wells are 
prevalent? On my way back to Ocula, the 
stage-driver told me there was a spot a few 
miles out of town where a horse broke through 
on the level ground. His rider tmanaged to 
grasp the crust of earth and thus saved himself 
before the horse went down clear out of sight. 
As he was a valuable oue. however, the neigh- 
bors rallied: and as they could hear his breath- 
ing from the depths below they set to work and 
dug him ont—or, at least. made a sloping path 
so that, by the assistance of ropes, they enabled 
him to climb out hims« If. 

On my trip back from Ocala to Palatka my 
curiosity was greatly stirred up by the kaolin- 
factories. This kaolin is manufactured from 
a species of clay found in different parts of 
Florida. Itis used in the° manufacture of fine 
china and earthen ware. The factories are 
quite extensive, and the process is, I judge, 
somewhat complicated. They seem to employ 
a good many men, and are doing a large busi- 
ness. I wish some of the Florida friends would» 
write np briefly this matter of kaolin. 

At Palatka there was « great crowd at the 
station, as several trains leave about the same 
time in the afternoon and evening. Of course, 
they have railroad officials appointed to answer 
questions and tell people where to go. But 
these men are asked so many questions and 
(oftentimes so many foolish ones. perhaps), that 
they sometimes get crusty and uncivil. You 
know how it is, friends. They will answer 
your question in as few words as possible, and 
look the other way while talking. Well, I was 
greatly pleased to see a pleasant-looking mid- 
dle-aged colored woman on the platform, and 
she was kept very busy indeed. showing people 
what train to take. taking them by the hand, 
if need be, and pulling them through the crowd 
to show them in that uniogn depot where to get 
a ticket, what train to“get on, ete. I had al- 
ready an excursion ticket, but it obliged me to 
go around by St. Augustine, which would delay 
me another day in getting to Jacksonville. 
This woman helped me'to get on the right 
train just starting out, that would reagh Jack- 
sonville that night; and the addtional expense 
was little if anv more than my board and lodg- 
ing would beif I had waited till another day. 
Now, some of you may make fun of me, per- 
haps, when I say that colored people have a 
remarkable fund of patience in answering 
cheerfully and good-naturedly all the questions 
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you may puttothem. This woman was smart 
and bright, and evidently knew al] about the 
railroad machinery of travel as well as any of 
the men. I do not know who pays her for ber 
time; but very likely it is the railroad compa- 
nies. But with such a stream of humanity, 
many of them tired women with children, per- 
haps crying babies, this bright cheerful wo- 
men was surely a ministering angel, even if she 
was black. ”y 

In reaching Green Cove Springs, mentioned 
in my last, I took the steamer from Jackson- 
ville. Well, somewhere in the vicinity of 
Magnolia Springs I saw cows wading away 
out into the St. Joins River, and actually eat- 
ing grass or something else. with their heads 
entirely under water. At first I thought them 
some strange sea-monster. I did not know but 
it was the gennine manatee, or sea-cow, found 
in the Indian River. away down in the vicinity 
of Potsdam, where friend hg gael lives. 
Somebody has since told me that I must be mis- 
taken, for a cow can not live with her head un- 
der water, But I tell you she can live and does 
live with her head entirely under water. and 
out of sight, for a good many minutes. I think 
I saw half a dozen or more with not a head of 
one of them in sight, and their huge bodies 
were more than half under water at that. 
They had evidently learned the trade by long 
practice. I do not know what sort of forage it 
is that grows at the bottom of the St. Johns 
River; but I think it would be a splendid thing 
to cultivate, especially during dry seasons. 
Wiil somebody who lives down that way tell 
me more about it? I also omitted to say that 
thant wonderful Green Cove Spring sends out 
5000 gallons of shining water every minute. 

When I was down at Mt. Dora lamenting 
that I could not see those great orange-trees in 
full leaf. somebody—it may have been my good 
friend Nellie Adams—said: 

* Oh! ves. von ean, Mr. Root. Here is a pic- 
ture that wil! show you just how they look.” 

The man in the foreground may have been 
her brother: but it is really so long ago] can 
not remember. and I neglected to mark iton 
the back of the photograph. Whoever the per- 
son is. I am afraid his smiling face got a 
damper after the terrible frosts of last winter. 
Mav be he has bv this time got so as to look 
good-natured and happy again. I hope so. 
Some people have but little idea of the immense 
size towhich orange-trees growin a favored 
locality. 








OUR HOMES. 


Create in me a clean heart, and renew a right 
spirit within me.—PSALM 51:10. 

[ have before alluded to the fact—a wonder- 
ful fact. it is to me—that. bya certain course of 
diet. one is free from the cravings for intoxi- 
ecants and stimulants. or even «a craving for 
what are called * temperance drinks.” I still 
enjoy the hot water, and still prefer it to any 
other beverage the world ean furnish. In fact, 
I am now using hot water at my meals. instead 
of the tea the doctor permitted me to have. I 
do not need the tea, and I do not want it. The 
water is nicer. Of course, with the large quan- 
tity of water drank in the middle of the fore- 
noon and middle of the afternoon. very little 
liquid is wanted at meal]times, and that is all 
the better. 

Now I hope our readers will pardon me for 
touching upon another point—a point thatis 
seldom talked about in print. but one that has 
very much to do, not only with the morals of 
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our people at large, but still further in regard 
to the matter of suppressing crime. We have 
been told by eminent physicians and clergymen 
that sexual vices may be productive of more 
evil in this world of ours than even a taste for 
intoxicants. The older readers of GLEANINGS 
will remember that I have at different times 
alluded to my own temptations in this line. espe- 
cially during my early life. I have prayed long 
and earnestly over the matter since I hecame a 
Christian, and have many times wondered if it 
were not my “‘thorn in the flesh” that God 
thought best not to remove. but to give me 
grace to bear. Through correspondence and 
through personal intercourse in my travels and 
during mv wheelrides. I have found many an- 
other good brother who has confessed to me his 
trials along this very line. It is. withont ques- 
tion. one of Satan’s greatest weapons: and it is 
a work that he carries on, not only among the 
lower classes, but it comes clear up through all 
grades of society. We have but to glance over 
the newspapers and notice the startling ac- 
counts of crime, often revealing the fall of 
those who stood in high places. Well, there is 
aremedy. One whosecnres perfect and com- 
plete digestion not only finds himself free from 
unnatural cravings in the line of beverages, 
but this strange, restless, uneasy feeling that 
comes of itself, many times so unexpected] y— 
these phantoms of the imagination that we all 
ought to be ashamed of.and many of us are 
ashamed of every day of our lives—these. too. 
give way and disappear when the blood flows 
evenly through the veins, without being dis- 
turbed or wrought up by a disordered digestion 
and conseanent unnatural cravings. 


It would seem as if a great part of the 
crime abroad in the world were the result. not 
alone of a bad state of the heart, but as a con- 
sequence of the bad state of the stomach and 
intestines. Over-eating has for ages been rec- 
ognized as a promulgatorof unnatural longings 
and consequent crime. Now. it is not only 
over-eating and over-drinking. but I am satis- 
fied itis the wrong kind of eating and wrong 
kind of drinking that pave the way for Satan’s 
work. 

Some little time ago I quoted to vou a part of 
a talk from Anthony Comstock in regard to 
‘evil imaginations;” and I have wondered 
why God permitted good men—devout. Chris- 
tian men—to be haunted with imaginations 
that evidently must come from the evil one 
himself; yea. verily it seems at times as if they 
must come from the bottomless pit. I have 
prayed over the matter. and answer seems to 
have come with the prayer. For many weeks 
I have been entirely free from any thing of the 
sort. Pardon me if I be frank enongh to tell 
vou that, for the first time in almost fifty years. 
I have enjoyed perfect freedom and immunity 
from suggestions of the imagination that IT 
should be ashamed to have my wife, mother. or 
grown-up daughters know all about: that is. if 
they could read my verv thoughts for the past 
few weeks there would be nothing in that line 
to be ashamed of or to fear to have them see. 
Now, from my acquaintance with mankind I 
know that this is. at least as a rnle. something 
remarkable. Ina recent issue I suggested that 
wholesome digestion might be’more than the 
Keeley cure has ever claimed to he. in the wav 
of preventing intemperance. It would stop the 
mischief at the fountain-head. I ought ta sav 
more—that perfect natural digestion. such as 
God intended we should have—would stop at 
the fountain-head this other twin.evil, or twin 
demon, of the evil one. It would be a most 
perfect cure for licentiousnes’. No. yon need 
not be afraid that.:there would not be people 
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enough born into the world. We might havea 
less number. but we should have a better sort 
of people. What there would be lacking in 
quantity would be made upin quality. There is 
many @ man so honest in dollars and cents 
that he is never tempted to touch, or even 
covet the gold that belongs to his neighbor and 
not to himself. So far as money or property is 
concerned, he could live up to the golden rule; 
but when it comes to that part of the tenth 
commandment where he is commanded not to 
covet his neighbor’s wife nor maid-servant, it 
may be a different thing with that person. 
When a man can look upon all womankind as 
he would upon the daughters of his own house- 
hold, then he may be said to be truly born again. 
He is a child of the new birth; and I am firmly 
convinced that so simple and prosy a matter as 
the choice of his food and drink may prove to 
be a great factor in perfect emancipation from 
this form of evil. This thing alone may lift 
him from the ‘‘ house of bondage.” ° 

There seems to be an impression very wide- 
spread, that the use of meat as a diet tends to 
develop the anima! ‘passions. This may possi- 
bly be trne when taken with large quantities of 
vegetable food, sweets, etc. But it certainly is 
not true on an exclusively lean-meat diet. It 
can not be that meat conduces to the accumu- 
lation of flesh or fat, for the Salisbury patients 
invariably lose flesh for at least quite a time, 
say perhaps for several months. And, by the 
way, it seems that. where it is desirable to re- 
duce one’s weight, there can be no safer or sim- 
pler remedy than the lean-meat diet. If it is 
not meat. then. that makes people fat and 
heavy, and develops the coarse animal nature, 
to what part of our food should we attribute 
this result? After having given the matter 
considerable thought, my impression is that 
the excessive use of sugar or other sweets has 
much to do with it. On page 711 I quoted from 
Prof. Atwater in one of the United States Agri- 
eultnral Reports. Let me quote again. for I 
think a part of one of the quotations will bear 
repeating: 

We consume relatively too much of the fuel in- 
gredients of food—those which are burned in the 
bady and yield heat and muscular power. Such are 
the fats of meat and butter, the starch which makes 


.wp the larger part of the nutritive material of flour, 
potatoes. and sugar..of which such enormous quan- 


ties are eaten in the United States. 


Please notice the concluding sentence. Sta- 
tistics have told us again and again that the 
consumption of sugar, especially the amount per 
individual. is constantly on the increase. The 
low price of sugar has probably had much to do 
with it. and a fondness for sweet things. It is 
not only at meal-times; but our ice-cream soda- 
fountains. our temperance or summer drinks, 
are largely composed of syrups, and everybody 
seems to want them as sweet.as possible. On 
the fairgrounds. during this season of the year, 
great quantities of sugar are used in making 
different kinds of cream candy. I have many 
times wondered why people wonld shower down 
their nickels for a little piece of hot melted 
sngar, when a moment’s reflection should tell 
them that the nickel would buy ever so much 
more pure sugar right at any corner grocery. 
There is plentv of sugar in the sugar: bowls at 
home. to be used at meal-times: yet all through 
the day onr children are: spoiling their teeth, 
spoiling: their digestion. and may he spoiling 
their moral and spiritual natures, by this ex- 
cessive use of sweets. Prof. Atwater may well 
say, ‘In such enormous quantites.” Of course, 
sugar has its use as an article of food; but after 
being without a particle of it for many weeks, 
I experienced no particular inconvenience. On 
tasting a little a few days ago, by experiment, 
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I » »s surprised to find that I had to a consider- 
avis extent lost my taste for it; and Il must 
thick itis a good deal an acquired taste. If I 
ar. correct, Starch and sugar are at the bottom 
of valf the dyspepsia and indigestion that 
afiet our American people. In fact, the Salis- 
yuiry treatment is largely based on feeding the 
y1.Jent on something that contains not a par- 
icle Of either starch or sugar. Thisis nota 
new idea by any means. In diabetes. and per- 
haps other diseases, the patient is obliged to 
guard against articles of food containing starch 
and sugar as he would guard against poison. 
Our good friend Dr. Jesse Oren, at Daytona, 
Fia., told me that for many years he had been 
obliged to practice this sort of diet. He hasa 
sort of bread or cracker called gluten cracker, I 
think, which contains no starch, and, of course, 
he subsists largely on lean meat,as Ido. Now, 
when it becomes apparent, or seems to become 
apparent, that it is not only a damage to our 
physical natures, but a damage to our moral 
and spiritual natures as well, does it not be- 
hoove us to look after these things ? 

Many times we hear Brople speak about 
avoiding meat for suppef or just before they 
goto bed. For years past I have been obliged 
to be careful about eating fruit, pies, or cake 
very near my bedtime. But for more than 25 
years I have been aware that I could eat lean 
meat for a Jate supper just before going to bed, 
without having my rest at night disturbed a 
particle. Now, then, friends, when we use that 
oft-repeated prayer. ‘‘Create in me a clean 
heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within 
me’’—and I hope the thousands of our readers 
have been using that prayer for years past as I 
have used it—when we take these sacred words 
on our lips, does it not behoove us to be careful 
of our diet? In our recent Bible readings in 
the Old Testament I have been struck again 
and again with the fact that the patriarchs in 
olden times.in an age when men lived to be 
from 500 to 1000 years old. nearly, all had their 
large flocks and herds: and their sheep and 
oxen were counted by the hundreds and thou- 
sands; and on feast-days it would seem, indeed, 
from the accounts of the number of animals 
used for a feast. that they must have been 
largely a meat-eating people. We do not read 
much about sugar and candy in those olden 
times. In fact. milk and honey seem to have 
been the nearest approach to it; and if we were 
using milk and honey now (instead of sugar at 
4or5 cents a pound), with meatin the quanti- 
ties evidently consumed away back in the 
childhood of hnmanity. who knows but that we 
might live and hold our strength and vigor for 
a hundred years or more ? 

For years past. Mrs. Root has constantly 
urged me, especially when my health was poor, 
to eat more lean meat and less of other things. 
But some way, after indulging in sweets and 
fruits I would get a dislike for meat. and often- 
times give it up altogether until I was obliged 
to calla halt. Dear reader. if you are afflicted 
with poor health along the lines IT have indicat- 
ed. just try for a little time using more lean 
meat and less of sugar and starch. and see if I 
am not right. You may. urge the matter of ex- 
pense; but the dearest ‘‘ feed’? that anybody 
can find is that given by doctors, and bought at 
the drugstore. And, by the way, poor people, 
and those in moderate circumstances, a great 
many times employ the doctor a great deal 
more than therich. Is this not. true?’ People 
who are too poor to pay a doctor. and, in fact, 
never do pay him, oftentimes are the ones who 
are wanting the doctor continually. 
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Right here it would seem quite fitting that I 
Should give some extracts.from a letter just re- 
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ceived from my old friend and physician, Dr. J. 
H. Salisbury, the originator and discoverer, if I 
am correct, of the system of treating disease, 
that has received his name, not only through- 
out England and America, but almost if not 
quite throughout the whole world. 


Dear Mr. Root:—You must be rigid, and follow 
out theinstructions accurately, meeps your whole 
soul and body into the work, if you desire to make 
good progress. Keep-the bowels well open, stomach 
well washed out, and urine clear, and be careful 
not to overeat. Rest before and after each meal 
15 minutes or half an hour if possible. and be care- 
ful not to overdo on the bicycle. You will enjoy 
life as never before if you will simply live rightly. 

Yours very truly, 
. H. SALISBURY. 

170 W. 59th St., New York, Sept. 27. 

P. S.—When bowels do not move by 9 or 9:30 A.M., 
then take one injection of 1 pint of warm water, 
with two tablespoonfuls of glycerine in it. 8 


In addition to the above he makes some 
comments on my own instructions in our issue 
for Sept. 1: 

Use Enterprise meat grinder No. 10, and put beef 
through from three to five times, according to qual- 
ity of beef. Butter is not allowed in bad cases. 

IN REGARD TO THE HOT WATER. 


Take water at a temperature most comfortable to 
the indiv dual, but not cold. 




















Several years ago a farmer of my acquain- 
tance showed me a small, insignificant-looking 

tato. Hesaid he had just got itas a premium 
or subscribing to the Rural New- Yorker, and 
that it was the “Rural New-Yorker No. 2.” 
A year or two later a good deal was said about 
this potato; but people generally seemed to be 
alittle slow in recognizing its good qualities, 
and it was not until three or four years ago 
that I gaveit a trial on our own grounds. You 
may remember I reported at once that it gave 
us the only nice good-sized potatoes, free from 
scab, we had that year, the season being quite 
unfavorable. Since then it has seemed to be 
steadily growing in favor. Last fall, in my 
absence. Ernest bought a load of potatoes, pay- 
ing, as I thought. a pretty good price for them. 
He urged that they were worth it on account 
of the large size and smooth round appearance, 
and finally had a load of them putin his own 
cellar. I told him they were a_ nice-looking 
potato. but that they were not extra for table 
use. To my surprise he declared they were the 
best potatoes they ever got hold of. This, per- 
haps, mav have been later on, toward the 
spring. Well. the Rurals are now one of the 
standard potatoes in our locality. Farmers 
who never succeeded in getting any nice pota- 
toes before, have, with the Rurals. secured 
large yields of fine clean potatoes. The son- 
in-law of the old farmer who first showea me 
that little potato, years ago. has this season 
about 800 bushels from four acres of ground. 
Our good friend Merton G. Chase. who raises 
such nice crops of honey every year, no matter 
whether the season is good or bad, secured 75 
bushels of the Rural New-Yorker potatoes 
frém a auarter of an acre of ground; and they 
are the handsomest lot of potatoes, for a large 
potato, I ever saw in my life. Just think of it 
—300 bushels to the acre! I told him I thought 
he must be a high-pressure farmer.as well as a 
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high-pressure bee-keeper. I bought all ne had 
to spare, and the Rural New-Yorkers we have 
for sale include this lot. From the reports in 
the agricultural papers, I judge this potato has 
been a great boon to mankind the world over. 
It would be hard to estimate the good that the 
Rural New-Yorker periodical has dune the 
world in so steadily disseminating this one po- 
tato. Perhaps it has not quite done the work 
that the Concord grape’ did for years along in 
the same line. And, by the way. l have just 
been pained to note the reecnt death of our 
friend Bull. who originated and gave to the 
world the Concord grape’ It had been in my 
mind to do something toward the contribution 
that the Rural New-Yorker has been taking 
up for him; but I put it off, and now he is gone. 

The new Craig potato resembles the Rural 
perhaps more than any other. The potatoes 
are still larger—at least, they seem so this sea- 
son, and I imagine the quality is a little better. 
The vines, instead of standing upright. how- 
ever, like the Rural, lie down and run all over 
the ground. In fact, the general average, when 
stretched up full length, are now about as high 
as my head. But the frost last night, Oct. 9, 
has wound up growth for the season. There 
has been some objection made to a potato that 
never ripens up until frost kills it. I hardly 
think it will hold good in this case, however. 
Please let us hear from you, friends, when you 
dig your Craigs. A postal-card report will be 
sufficient. 

The Early Ohio and Lee’s Favorite. planted 
the last day of June, where we picked our 
strawberries, gave us a good yield of nice pota- 
toes; and the Whittaker onions, mentioned in 
our last issue, were putin the same afternoon 
the potatoes were dug: so now we have the 
third crop growing on the same ground during 
one season; and the ground was plowed up 
after each crop was harvested, instead of the 
interlapping crops by planting between the 
rows. 


A REPORT FROM THE CRAIG POTATOES. 

Mr. Root.—I have dug part, and shall have 169 or 175 bushels 
of Craig Seedling potatoes. I planted about 2% bushels. The 
potatoes were cut to one eye, and planted one piece in a hill, 3- 
feet check rows, ordinary cultivation, and no manure or fer- 
tilizer. There was a little over % acre, but many hills did not 
come up—I think probably because the seed was hastily cut, 
and extremely dry weather at planting. They were grown on 
a heavy sandy loam that had grown two crops of Gandy 
strawberries and one of millet since manuring. I had very 
few small potatoes; season was very late. 

Leslie. Mich., Oct. 10. 


Now, 175 bushels, grown from 2% bushels of seed, 
will be equivalent to about 70 bushels from one 
planted. Why, that is even betterthan my first ex- 
periment of last season. I planted one potato, that 
weighed perhaps One pound, that gave mea bushel 
—60 Ibs. from 1 lb.; but friend F., in the report 
above, has made a whole field. where he planted 
2% bushels, do as well, and over 300 bushels per acre! 


C. N. FLANSBURGH. 








Special Notices. 








A GOOD CHEAP PUMP. 


We call the special attention of our readers to the 
Leader pump we offer in another column. There 
are few people, especially in the country and small 
towns, who do not use a pump. We believe you 
will findin thisa rare bargain. It may be used for 
a windmill pump, but the connection for that use 
costs Tée additiunal. 


CHICAGO BRANCH. 

As we go to press we are loading a car of assorted 
stock for our Chicago branch at 56 Fifth Ave., 
where our manager, Geo. W. York, will be prepared 
within a week or ten days to supply all who find it 
more convenient to trade in Chicago. We will aim 


to keep there a pretty full stock, especially of the 
goods most commonly called for. Occasionally or- 
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ders may have to be forwarded here to be filled if 
odd-sized goods or something unusual is called for. 


SQUARE CANS, FROM CHICAGO, 


We have mude arrangements with a manufactu- 
rer of cans in Chicago, to fill orders for one and five 
gullon square cans so that we are now prepared to 
ship either trom New Orleans, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Conneaut, Ohio, or from here, at #6.50 for 10 boxes 
of two 5 gallon cans with 14-inch screws; $15.00 for 
25 boxes. Orders for cans from Chicago may be 
sent here or to our Chicago branch. As the 14-inch 
screw seems to be the standard, we have gone back 
to that size instead of the 1% as advertised in our 

catalog. Special low prices quoted on large lots or 
carlanas, 


FACTORY BUSY, AND RUNNING FULL TIME, 


What with orders for potato-boxes and other out- 
side work which we have taken in addition to the 
good demand for supplies from some sections be- 
cause of a fair crop of fall honey, we have been 
kept very busy in our wood-working department, 
and have sometimes been a few days behind on or- 
ders for bushe! boxes. We are now up on our or- 
ders, and are laying up stock preparatory to next 
seuson’s trade. We shall be glad to hear from those 
who are in the habit of supplying their needs for 
the following season ia the tall and w inter, and any 
others in search of special prices for buying out of 
season. Let us havealist of your requirements. 
The more goods wecan place during the fall and 
winter the better, as it helps distribute the work 
through the year. 


ADVANCE IN PRICE OF GLASS, 


There have recently been s:veral sharp advances 
in the price of window glass. Indecd, present 
prices are about double what they were last spring. 
There is a good prospect that these prices will not 
only be maintained, but will even go higher. We 
have laid in a goed stock of shipping-case glass at 
very nearly the old price, so we are not obliged yet 
to mark up our prices to an extent equal to the gen- 
eral advancein the market. Until further notice 
the price of strips listed in our extalog will be as 


follows: On all other sizes cut to order, $3.00 per 
box of 50 feet. Price of 
10 = 100 


8x17 for 24-1b. single-tier cases, . 3Uc #2.40 
3x13% for3 row cuses, - - - 25e 2.00 
2x9 for2rowcases. 12 1b. - - - 10c 80 
The price of shipping-cases complete with glass 

will be advanced to correspond with ubove ad- 

vances. 


PRICES ON WIRE NETTING IN 
THE NEAR FUTURE. ek 

"TWe have no assurince that the exceedingly low 
prices on Witc :.ctting, given on third cover page of 
this number, will last more than two or three weeks 
lo.ger. Indeed, in view of the advance in price of 
iron and steel made during the past few months, 
the present low prices can not be maintained. The 
manufacturers will undoubtedly arrange for high- 
er prices the first of next month. In view of the 
Prospect, of higher prices we have laid in a stock of 
200 rolls in addition to our present stock of over 100 
rolls; and until further notice we will accept orders 
at the prices quoted in our adv’t on 3-inch No. 18, 
2-inch No. 20, and 2-inch No. 19, the three sizes we 
keep in stock here. Orders for other sizes received 
during the next two weeks we can doubtless fill at 
these prices, but we can not guarantee them fora 
longer time; and even during that time they will 
be taken subject to acceptance of the manufactur- 
ers. We look for an advance of 20 to 25 per cent. 
It is a good time, therefore, to anticipate your 
needs and buy at present low prices. We have been 
doing this in several lines which are advancing; 
and, to get buck the money we have been thus in- 
vesting, we invite orders at-the present low prices. 
If you anticipate using netting next season itis 
our judgment that you will make a mistake if you 
ee buy, now while present low prices may be 

ad. 


HIGHER EXPECTED 





ADVANCE IN WIRE NAILS. 


Of the advance in prices during the past few 
months there have been none so radical as that of 
wire nails. While nails were selling last April ata 
base price of 85c a keg for 60d, the bottom now for 
the same size is $2 %—an advance i in 6 months of 
$2.00 a keg, and there is talk of still further ad- 
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vy ces. While we had a fairly good stock when the 
a ancing market setin, we were not as well pro- 
viccd for a8 we now wish we were. As we have now 
t’ buy atthe higher price, we are obliged to ad- 
vince our catalog prices, and append a new table 
of prices which go into effect from this date till 
further notice. Since we have adopted the prac- 
tice of including nails with every thing we ship 
where needed, we have used a good many more 
nails, but have not been selling separately nearly so 
rauny as formerly. This great advance in nails, of 
course, increases the cost to us of all articles we 
ship with which nails are included: but we do not 
propose making any advances in the price of these 
articles to compensate for this increased cost. 


PRICE LIST OF FINE FLAT-HEAD WIRE NAILS. 
Cement-coated, except first four. 





























| Wire |No. in|Wt. of|———-Price of-——— 
L'gth. |Gauge.| 1lb. \5c¢ pkg.| 1 1b.| 10 lbs. | 100 Ibs. 
eae ES i pee ie kee AERO, (nn ea 
4 in. | No. 21 | 17,500} 202. | .30 | #2.60 | $23.00 
we 1 ** «620 | 10,000} 2oz. | .2 | 1.80 | 16.00 
i ee 7,500 | 202. | .20 1.60 14.00 
5 1% 191 64.200) 402. | .16 1.40 | 1200 
%* | 18] 2:700| 402. | .14| 120 | 10.00 
% 1 18] 23h0| 402. | 13] 110 | 9.50 
1 Si ae 2,000; 402. | .12 1.00 | 9.00 
a ace: | 5 1,200! 40z. | .11 1.00 8.50 
PRICE LIST OF STANDARD (D) WIRE NAILS. 
All cement-coated. 
| | Wire No. Nails|—-Price of— 
Style. |Length.!Gauge.| in 1 1b. | 1 | 10; 100 
2d fine. 1 in. |No.17 | 1440 |10 | 85 | 
4d box. 1m *e 151%) 550 9 | 75} 
ad 1%“ | «14%4/ 368 | 8 | 70 | 
ee - a * le 4 250 8 | 70 | 
a. * ya *- 236 8 | 70 | 
&d 2% ‘ a5 157 7 | 65 | 
9d“ aye i 2 | 130 | 7/65 | 
10d“ 5. eo | We 7 | 65 
4d casing. | 1% ‘* ae ae 550 9} 8} 
6d - Be ite ee | 250 8 | 70 | 
8d si 2% * S) Teo 157 7 | 6] 
3dcommon.| 14 ‘* ere | 615 9 | 7 | 
4d i,“ | 13 | 3392 |8! 70] 
id“ 1% «2u!) OL 0 | 
6d 6a - Rs oo 200 «| 7. 65 
jd < 2 ied * Ee 154 7 | 65 | 
8d 121%, © 10145 106 |7 60] 
10a“ es ore se 7 7 | 60 
ld “* |38%% * 8 46 | 7 | 60| 
Ad ** 7: 60! 


2 et ee ee 


SEED POTATOES FOR FALL SHIPMENT. 


During the past few days there has been consider- 
able uncertainty and quite a little anxiety among 
potato-growers in regard to prices. In fact, fora 
time it was feared, and perhaps with some cause, 
that our high-pressure gardeners who had been so 
lucky as to get 300 bushels per acre were not going 
to be able to dispose of them atany price. Just 
now buyers have appeared, however, and potatoes 
are moving off rapidly here and there to supply 
destitute localities, or localities where they are not 
so plentiful. While they were low we bought quite 
heavily; and until this stock is exhausted we are 
going to make you some offers below 2ny thing we 
ever saw before in print. 

First, we will furnish good nice large State of 
Maine potatoes for only 25 ects. per bushel; but at 
this very low figure, however, you must pay for the 
package. It may be a five-cent bag, or it mav bea 
ten-cent slatted potato-box; or if you want a barrel 
or more, and prefer to have them shipped in barrels. 
the price will be 25 cts. for the barrel containing 11 
pecks. Now, please do not imagine that the State 
of Maine is not as good as some others because it is 
offered so low. I believe it is generally recognized 
as one of the standard first-class potatoes of the 
present time. On our own table they are dry and 
mealy, and equal to any, unless itis the Freeman 
and New Queen. ¢ 

For 35 cts. per bushel we can furnish you the well- 
known Beauty of Hebron, nice large smooth pota- 
toes, good size,and free from scab. For 40 cts. per 
bushel we will furnish Rural New-Yorker No. 2 or 
Monroe Seedling. The latter are those raised by 
Wilbur Fenn, Tallmadge, Ohio — the late-planted I 
have described. ese are in many respects like 
the second crop of potatoes forseed so much adver- 
tised in the papers. Our customers who have pur- 
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chased friend Fenn’s 
what they are like. : 

Charges for the package to ship in, the same as 
above. The above varieties, at the low prices we 
offer them, are all medium size. Wehave no second 
sizes. Prices of other varieties will be as follows: 

Early Ohio, Early Puritan, Lee’s Favorite, will be: 
Peck, 20 cts.; bushel, 60 cts.; 2-bushel bag, $1.00; 
barrel, of 11 pecks, $1.50, package included. 

The prices of New Queen, Freemans, Burpee’s 
Extra Early, Livingston’s Banner State, 1 lb. by 
mail, postpaid, 15 cts.; 3 lbs. 35 cts.; peck, by freight 
or express, 35 cts.; bushel, $1.00: two-bushel bag, 
$1.75; barrel of 11 pecks. $2.50. 

All of the above, except the four varieties first 
mentioned, will be furnished at half price for sec- 
ond size—that is, when we have second size in stock. 
Of course, this half price does not refer to potatoes 
by mail, because the principal expense for these is 
the postage. Those who want extra-large potatoes 
can have them by paying a half more; and this 
year we have extra large ones of almost all the va- 
rieties, and I tell you they are beauties. 

Since the frost, to fill occasional orders we have 
commenced digging our Craig potatoes. The yield 
is going to be very large, and the potatoes are going 
to be very large. After digging 30 or 40 hills we 
found one weighing 2% lbs. Many others came 
pretty near that figure. In fact, the potatoes in 
about one bushelin every five as we dig them will 
weigb over a pound apiece. These we are going to 
put by themselves as “extra large.” All below 
that will be “ medium” until we get down to about 
one ounce; all below one ounce will be called ** sec- 
ond size;’’ and a few, say from the size of a hickory- 
nut down to that of a bean, will be called “third 
size.”’ Extra large will be a half more than the list 
prices. Second size will be a half less than list prices. 
The third size will be 4% of list prices. As the Craig 
potato seems to run naturally rather too large, if 
any thing, for table use, we need not be so much 
afraid to plant the second and third sizes. Another 
thing, in order to discourage so many large potatoes 
it will be really better to plant them pretty close 
together—say have the rows only 30 or 232 inches 
apart; cut to one eye, and plant the eyes in the fur- 
row, not more than a foot apart. In this way the 
yield will be enormous, and the potatoes will be full 
size. Although the ground on which we have 
Planted them was crop to potatoes last year, and 
in spite of the fact also, that we have been much 
troubled with scabby potatoes on our heavily ma- 
nured ground, t: e new Craigs are almost entirely 
free from scab. 

Our whole stock of the New Queen and Freeman 
was raised by T. B. Terry—medium, extra-large, 
and second size—and they are about as fine a lot of 
potatoes as I ever saw. B. Terry’s second-size 
Freeman potatoes have always been sold out long 
before spring; therefore if you want them you had 
better put in your orders early. 

We can furnish new Craigs, medium size, second 
size, or extra large; in fact, the biggest part of 
them run extra large. Prices as follows: Single 
pound, by mail, postpaid, 20 cts.; 3 lbs., 50 cts.; +2 
peck, by freight, 50 cts.: peck. 90 cts.; % bushel, 
$1.50: 1 bushel. #2.50; two-bushel bag, #4.50; 1 barrel 
of 11 pecks, $6.00. Package is included with all of 
the Craigs. If ycu want to sce the potatoes and try 
their cooking q»alities before pur¢hasing, we would 
advise you to order a pound or so by mail, to test 
them. 

All of the abbve prices are subject to an advance by 
our next issue. If you wish to avail yourself of these 
exceedingly low offers. you must make your order at 
once as soon as you receive this 

Here is what T. B. Terry says aboutj the New 
Queen and Freeman. 

FRIEND Root:—The New Queeni a safe standard early pota- 
to for the masses. I have advised hundreds of people by letter 
to get them, during the lasi five years. and have never heard a 
word of complaint. I am afraid to advise every one to get the 
Freeman, as they nearre a better culture. To thove who are 
still growing the old Early Rose or Hebron, or some mixture 
of them. or some other old early potato. the Queen will be of 
considerable value. My seed (raised in Maine) cost me over % 
per barrel (here), and is strictly pure, with the benefit of the 
change from Maine. We are eating them every day: and a 
whiter. nicer potato, with as much starch in. I do not know of, 
except the Freeman. I myself can make the Freeman outyield 
them; but with nine out of ten it would probably be the other 
way. I will send you some to eat, so you can see and ( partieu- 
larly) taste, for yourself. All letters for the Freeman will be 
sent to you from now on; and all orders or inquiries for some 
good early potato will also be sent you. I must get rid of the 
worry of answering letters and filling orders if possible. Beau- 
tiful rains now. How 1 wish my potatoes were still growing’ 

Hudson, O., Aug. 30, 1895. T. B. Terry. 


potatoes heretofore will know 
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Excelsior Incubator. 


if Simple, Perfect, Self-Regu- 
} lating. Thousands in success- 
| ful operation. Guaranteed to 
hatch a larger percentage of 
fertile eggs at less cost than 
any other Hatcher. west 
priced _ first-class 
made. GEO. H. FAR, 
114 to 122 8. 6th St., Quincy, 


a 


~ 


Circulars free. 
send 6c. for 
Illus. Catalogue. 














'4rin respondiny to Luis advertisement Mmeplivi GLnasivud 


“The Southland Queen.” 


Send $1.00 for the Southland Queen. Edited by 
the Atchley family. Plain, practical, and all fresh 
bee matter. Jennie Atchley is now conducting a 
bee-keeping school, that began in the June number. 
You can get back numbers. 

A steam bee-hive factory; Root’s goods; Dadant’s 
foundation. 

We have a fine lot of tested and untested queens 
for falltrade: Tested, $150 each: untested, 75 cts. 
each, $4 25 for six, or $8.00 per dozen. Send for free 
catalog that tells all about queen-rearing, and sam- 
ple journal. 


THE JENNIE ATCHLEY CO.,, 
Beeville, Bee Co., Texas. 


W. O. Victor, of Wharton, Tex., took 


45,000 Lbs. of Honey in 1894. 


He offers Italian Queens— good, old-style honey- 
queens—untested, first order, to any address, at 50c 
each. Also beesin any quantity ; 450 colonies to draw 
from. Root’s goods constantly in stock. Prices to 
suit the times. Buy near home, and save freight. 


Queens, Either 3 or 5 Banded. 
60c each; 6 for $3.25. These low prices are to in- 
duce youtotry them. Catalog free. 
CHAS. H. THIES, Steeleville, lil. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


BEFORE placing your orders for SUPPLIES, writ 
for prices on One-Piece Basswood sections, Bee 
Hives, Shipping-Crates, Frames. Foundation. Smo 




















kers, etc. PAGE & LYON MFG. CO., 
8tfdb New London, Wis 
Please mention GLRANTNGS 21-8Ab 
Advantages of Bee-Escapes. » 
EES i : 





No sweat steals down the heated cheeks and ach- 
ing back of the bee-keeper as the result of standing 
in the hot sun puffing, blowing, smoking. and brush- 
ing bees; no time is wasted in these disagreeable 
operations; and no stings received in resentment of 
such treatment; the honey is secured free from 
black or even the taint of smoke; the cappings are 
not injured by the gnawings of bees; and robbers 
stand no show whatever. If there are any broken 
burr-combs they are cleaned up by the bees inside 
the hive, before the honey is removed. Leading 
Bee-keepers use the Porter Escape, and say that 
without a trial it is impossible to realize the amount 
of vexatious, annoying, disagreeable work that it 
saves. The cost is only 20 cts. each, or $2.25 per doz. 
As in the past, this escape is manufactured by the 
Porters, but The A. I. Root Co. has secured control 
of the sale for this country. Order of your dealer 


or of 
THE A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 
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Oct. 15. 


URAL NEW-YORKER and Early Ohio potatoes, 
extra fine at 70e per bushel, barrels included. 
EDW. SMITH, Carpenter, Madison Co., III. 


Our Leader Pump, 
For Wells and Cisterns. 


We have frequently 
had calls for a good 
well-pump but have 
not heretofore tried to 
supply the demand. 
Having a very favor- 
able opportunity we 
contracted to have 
made for us 50 pumps 
as shown in the adjoin- 
ingcut. Weare using 
one of them in a Cis- 
tern, and can testify 
that it is a good pump, 
and a spe- 
cial bargain 
af the price 
we ask. 

Equal to 
pumps gen- 
erall sold 
for $7 to $10. 
Our price is 
$4.50 each; 2 
for $8.00. 
Quantities 
at very low 
prices quot- 
elon appli- 
cation. 
This pump 
has an ad- 
justable 
base and 
brace, mak- 
ing it very 
easy to in- 
crease or 
decrease 
the height 
_O the 


It es an 
im proved, 
reversible fulerum or handle- 
bearer. This fulcrum differs 
from all others in that it ex- 
tends downward to the bottom 
of the reservoir-head, forming a 

uble bearing or support, do- 
i.g uway with the numerous 
set-screwS commonly used on 
other pumps and which are so 
unreliable. The handle may be 
set opposite or at right angles 
to the spout, or, in fact, in any 
position. 

It has steel bolts and plunger- 
rod, making it very much 
stronger and more durable than 
the ordinary iron bolts and rod 
generally used in the construc- 
tion of this class of pumps. 

It has an improved siphon 
spout and reservoir, causing it 
to throw a smooth, steady 
stream. 

The pump is made with 1- 
inch tubing measuring 4 feet to 
bottom of cylinder. We will in- 
clude at the retail price 4 feet 
of tubing additional. Extra 
tubing, 144 inch, at 10 cents per 
font. Cylinder is iron, not brass 
lined. A _ brass-lined cylinder 
can be furnished for 75c. extra. 

It may be used in wells to the 
depth of 20 to 30 feet, as well as 
in cisterns. 
















Special 


2 for $8.0~. 
Superior in every respect. Well.finished and durable 


prices in quantities. 





A $9.00 Pump for $4.50. 


The A. I. Root Co., 
Medina, Ohio. 
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Bicycles — 





SAVED BY A DREAM. 


Farmer Oak setting posts for Page fence is 
set upon by another agent, with ‘a machine 
to ‘make it yourself, just as good,” etc., etc., 
who soon talks him to sleep. He dreams he’s 
back at the World’s Fair, almost famished, 
can’t live without a good cup of coffee,quick. 
Meets stranger with machine, ‘‘You buy the 
green berry, anything cheap, roast carefully 
grind in this: p-e-r-f-e-c-t-l-y d-e-l-i-c- 
1-o-u-s.”” “Oh, yes, of course, you must steep 
it, and sugar and cream it, takes a little 
time, butit’sso cheap.” Here the nightmare 
kicks the agent off the field and brings farm- 
er O. to his senses, and he’ll use the Page. 


PAGE WOVEN WiRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Micha 


ee 3 
In « viling advertisers please mention this paper. 





I have done an extensive business in bi- 
cycles this summer, and have now on hand 
a number of second-hand bicycles, taken in 
trade or used as samples. Either these or 
new bicycles I will sell for the lowest cash 
prices, or will take honey or beeswax in ex- | 
change. Send for list. | 

J. A. GREEN, Ottawa, Ill. | 


CASH EOR BEESWAX The New Corneil Smoker. 


Will pay 26c per lb. cash. or 28¢ in trade, for any 
quantity of good. fair, average beeswax, delivered 
atour R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 32e for best selected wax. 
Old combs will not be accepted under any consid- 
erttion. 

Unless you put your name on the box, and notify 
us by mail of amount sent, we can not hold our- 
selves responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as 
a general thing to send wax by express. 

THE A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina, O. 











BOTTOM 





ONE MAN WITH THE 
UNION COMBINATION SAW | 


Can do the work of four men us- Cheap, 
#8% ing hand tools, in Ripping, Cut- 
Wi ting off, Mitering, Rabbeting. Strong, 
ave: Grooving, Gaining, Dadving, p 
\ \i) Kdging-up, Jointing Stuff, etc. Serviceable, 


4! Full Line of Fo 
\ Power Machinery. 


ot and Hand 
Sold on Trial. 


Catalog Free. 


1-24ei 


Large Size. 


SENECA FALLS MFC. CO., 
44 Water St.. Seneca Falis,NY. 


(#"ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANING » 

















5 to 10 Per cent 
Discount on 


Bees and Supplies. 


WAX WANTED. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, NE 
105 Park Place. 


In writing advertisers mention th 


yr those who want a 
first-class smoker at 
a medium price. Size of cup, 3's inches; curved 
nozzle, hinged so as to swing back; legs of malleable 
iron, secured by bolts. The blast is the well-known 
Corneil principle. Weight of smoker, only 20 
ounces. Here is what one of our customers Says 
of it: 

The Corneil smoker is a Dandy with a big D. I have been us- 
ing it to-day on the crossest colony of bees lever saw. I think 
I could drive a bulldug — it. S. R. AUSTIN. 


Amityville, N. Y., Oct. 15 


Price $1.10, postpaid, or 85c if sent by express 
or freight with other goods. 


THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY, 
MEDINA, OHIO. 


JUST THE THINC “ 


W YORK. 


is paper. 




















hy pay 60 to 90c. arod for fence when you can make the 


BEST WOVEN WIRE FENCE ON EARTH 
FOR 13 TO 20 CENTS A ROD? 


Horse high, bull strong, pig 
and chicken tight. A man 
and boy can make from 40to 
60rods a day. OverSO styles. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Ridgeville, : Indiana. 
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HownEY COLUMN. 








CITY MARKETS. 


CHICAGO.—Honey.—Honey is not selling fast, and 
market is nominal. We quote best or fancy, 15; but 
good No. 1 stock sells at 183@14; dark. 8@10: yellow 
grades, 9@10. Extracted very dull at 4%4@7. The 
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amber or dark grades are in large supply. Beeswax, | 


s . A. BURNETT & Co.. 
Oct. 22. 163 So. Water St.. Chicago. Il. 

CLEVELAND.— Honey.— There is no material 
change in our market since we quoved you on Octo- 
ber 8. Fancy white comb in 1-lb. sections selling at 
l7c; No. 1 white, 15@16; choice, 14: buckwheat, 12. 
Extracted, white, 7@8; light amber, 6. Beeswax, 
26@28. WILLLAMS BROs.. 

Oct. 19. 80 & 82 Broadway, Cleveland. O. 


KANSAS City.—Honey.—We quote No. 1 white 1-lb. 
comb, 18@14: No. 2, 11@12: No.1 amber. 12: No. 2, 
8@10. Extracted, white, 6@6%4; amber, 5@5%; dark, 
4@A%. Beeswax, 22@25. 

C. C. CLemons’ & Co., 
Oct. 21. Kansas City, Mo. 


BUFFALO.— Honey.—Fancy honey is in very light | 


receipt, and sells readily at 16@17; choice, 14@15: 
Buckwheat, 10@11. Clover honey could be placed 
to good advantage in our market. Weshould be 
= to correspond with those that have some. 


eeswax. 28@30. Very little demand for extracted | cans in a box; price 7c per Ib. 


here at present. 


BATTERSON & Co., 
Oct. 19 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Boston.—Honey.—Comb honey is in good demand 
and supply at 14@15; extracted, 5@6. California 
comb is selling well, and has a tendency to keep 
down the price of Vermont. 

E. E. BLAKE & Co., 

Oct. 21. 


Boston, Mass. 
CHICAGO.—Honey.—We have closed out three cars 
of California comb honey, also a number of ship- 
ments from near-by States. We are in good posi- 
tion to sell your fancy comb honey at the following 





wholesale prices: Fancy white 1-lb. sections, 14; No. | 


1 white, 13; amber, 12@12%; buckwheat, 10. 
tracted, as to quality and style of package, 5@6%. 
Beeswax. 30. S. T. FtsH & Co., 

Oct. 19. 189 South Water St., Chicago, Il. 


ALBANY.—Honey.—Receipts of comb honey are 
large, especially of buekwhent; but with a brisk 


Ex- | 


demand stock is moving off rapidly. There is also ; 


more clover coming forward than we exyected. but 
quality is inferior to lust season. We quote clover 
18@15: buckwheat and mixed, 10@11. 
plentiful, and selling at 54@7 


‘. 
Oct. 22. 


CuHas. McCuLLOcH & Co.. 
Albany, N. Y. 

PHILADFLPHIA. — Honey.—- Honey has advanced 
in this market, with prospect of still higher ad- 
vance. Comb haney sells quickly. and pure white- 
clover extracted sells on sight. We quote comb, 
dark, 10@11: choice. 14@14: fancy, 16. Extracted, 
5@6: New York white-clover, 6%; western white- 
clover, 74@8. Beesw: x, 27 

Wm. A. SELSER, 


Oct 22. No. 10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEw YorkK.—Honey.—We have a good demand for 
comb honey. especially fancy grades. and it finds 
ready sales at the following prices: Fancy white 1- 
lbs., glassed or in paper boxes, 15: unglassed, 14: 
fair white. glassed or in paper boxes, 12@13; un- 
glassed. 11@12; buckwheat. glassed or in paper 
boxer, 10@11; unglassed, 9@1". No 2-lb. sections on 
the market, and no demand for any. Extracted is 
rather inactive of late, with a large supply. We 
quote: California. 54@6: white-clover or hasswond, 
6; sonthern, 45@55 per gallon, according to quality. 
Beeswax dull at 27@28 for average quality. 

HILDRETH Bros & SEGELKEN. 

Oct 23. 28 & 30 West Broadway. New York. 


SAN FRANCISCO.— Honey.—Extracted, light amber, 


4%; white, 5%. Comb. 1-lb. frame,. white, 8@10. 
Beeswax is scarce at s 
Henny SCHACHT, 
Oct. 16. San Francisco, Cal. 


Extracted is | 


| section cases (honey white and. 


| that some bee-keepers met 
n 





Nov. 1. 


DENVER.—Honey.—Not much change in our honey 
market. We quote No. 1 comb in 1-lb. sections, 
suitable for our cartons, 10@llc. Extracted, No.1 
white, in 60-l1b. cans, two in a case, 5@6c. 
20@25e. 

Farmers bringing in small lots of honey and sell- 
ing for any price offered them demoralizes our 
local market. R. K. & J. OC. FRISBEE, 

Denver, Col., Oct. 22. Denver, Col. 


Beeswax, 


KANSAS CrITy.—Honeuw.— Comb honey in good de- 
mand. No.1 white, 144@15: 2-lbs , 12@13; No. 1 am- 
ber, 11@12: No. 2, 8@10. Extracted. white, 6@6%; 
amber, 5@5; durk, 4%. HKeeswax, 20@25. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 

Oct, 22. Kansas City, Mo. 


CINCINNATI.—Honey.—Nothing new in the market 
since our last. Supplies of all kinds are rather 
searce, yet the arrivals find a rendyv sale. Choice 
white comb sells at 14@16 in a jobbing way. Ex- 
tracted, 4@7 on arrival. There is a good demand 
for beeswax at 20@25 for good to choice yellow. 

CuHas F. Mura & Son, 

Oct. 238. 


Cincinnati, O. 
For SALeE.—California water-white extracted hon- 
ey, in 60-lb. cans,2 cans in a case, at 6%c per lb. 
The honey is a very nice flavor, and should satisfy 
the most fastidious trade. S. T. Fisn & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


For SALE.—30 boxes nice extracted honey, 2 60-lb. 


JNO. A. THORNTON, Lima, III. 


ALFALFA HONEY, very white. thick, and_ rich. 
Two 60-lb. cans at 7c. Same, partly from cleome 
(tinted), 6c. Samples, &c. 
eift OLIVER FosTErR, Las Animas, Col. 


ALFALFA IN ARIZONA.—We will sell you alfalfa 
honey F. O. B. Phoenix at 4%c in 1000-1b. lots or 
more. Less than 1000 lbs. at 5c in five-gallon cans. 
Car lots a specialty. Pm Meh A 

Secretary Bee-keepers’ Association, 
Phoenix, Maricopa Co., Arizona. 


WANTED.—A quantity of white-clover and bass- 
wood honey. Must be gilt-edge and cheap. Send 


' samples and prices to 


W. E. SKINNER, Takoma Park, D. C. 


WANTED.—To buy quantity lots of fancy comb 
honey. Also to sell water-white extracted honey in 
60-lb. cans. B. WALKER, Evart, Mich. 


For SALE.—Buckwheat and amber extracted 
honey in half-barrels, about 150 lbs. each; well rip- 
ened. Prices on application. J.I. PARENT. 

eitf Birchton, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 


For SALE.—1200 Ibs. of honey, in 60-lb. square 
cans, 6% cts. per lb., f.o.b. cars here. Sample by 
mail. R. H. BAILEY, 

195t Ausable Forks, Essex Co., N. Y. 


For SALE.—We have 14,000 lbs. of choice white ex- 
tracted honey,in barrels of about 400 Ibs., at 6 cts. 
per lb., f.o.b. cars at apiary. Sample vial mailed for 
8 cts. in stamps. THE CRosBy Co. 

San Mateo, Fla. 


Extracted honey in barrels at 6% cts.. or in 60-lb. 
pails at 7c. CHAS. DAapDAantT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


For SALE.—Utah comb huney, 1-lb. sections, 24- 
ackage very desira- 
ble) at 18 cents per pound. Cash before shipmeny. 
This is a chance for some of our bee-keepers, if they 
want to buy. 8.1. Fis & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


EDITOR @LEANINGS:—Please allow us to explain why we offer 
comb honey at 13 cents per |b. This Utah honey is very fancy. 
The association sent their cars to this market, and we bought 
it and are making a small profit on the above sale. Thinking 
want to buy, and wishing to 
show them that we are will to offer at fair margin, we give 
the adv’t. We must have cash before shipment, as we can not 
have no com- 
to know that 
8. T. Fiso & Co. 


open accounts with bee-keepers. -As a rule the 

mercial rating, and we have no guide by whic 

| they are entitled to credit. s 
Chicago, Oct. 26. 
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CONVENTION NOTICE. 


The annual meeting of the Illinois State Bee-keepers’ Asneet 
ation will be held at the Statehouse, Springtield. Nov. 19, 20. 
The Odd Fellows of Lilinois hold their gran 1 encamry ath "pe- 
ginning on the 19th; and we have it from their committee on 
railroads that they have secured open rates of a fare and a 
third - that is, a round-trip ticket is to be purchased at start- 
ing-point, anywhere in the State. for 144 fare. The special 
meeting of Our association will be held a Cc hicago, at the New 
Briggs Hotel. Jan. 9, 10. 1896. As this is the occasion of the Na- 
tional Cycle Show, we can get reduced rates to that meeting. 
kurther particulars later. Jas. A. STONE, Sec. 

Bradfoidton, Ill. 








CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 


486, 488 & 490 Canal St., Corner Watts St., N.Y. 


DEALERS & HONEY Sivaits 
en 
mo BEESWAX. Rt 





BUFFALO, N. Y. Unsurpassed Honey Market 
BATTERSON & CO. Responsible, Reliable, 
Commission Merchants. isican | and Prompt 


CLOSING OUT! 


Warranted Italian queens, at 60¢c each; 4 for $2.00. 
Tested. $1.00 eacia; 4 for $3.00. Select tested, $1.25 
each; 3 for $3.00. Don’t let this chance slip. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

J. P. MOORE, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 


Promptness is What Counts. 


Honey-jars, Shipping-cases, and every thing file 
that bee-keepers use. Root’s Goods at Root’s ( 
Prices, and the Best Shipping-point in the 
Country. Dealers in Honey and Beeswax. 
Catalog free. 

WALTER S. POUDER, 


162 Massachusetts Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Potatoes.~<t—_ 


Craig’s Seedling, Everett’s Early, and 
Freeman, at prices given by A. I. Root. 


W. B. Collins, Blackwater, Cooper Co., Mo. 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the Am- 

ateur Bee-keeper, a 70-page book by Prof. 

J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if sent by mail, 

28c. The little book and the Progressive 

Bee-keeper (a live progressive 28-page month- 
journal) one year, 65c. Address any first- 

class dealer, or 

LEAHY MFG. CO., HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 


nA TENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-frames. 


Thin Flat- Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest, it is usually worked 
the quickest of any foundation made. 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 


12tfdb Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


Please mention this paper. 
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Wants or Exchange Department. 








Notices will be inserted under thjs head at one-half our usual 
rate. Advertisements intended for this department must not 
exceed five lines. and you must SAY you want your adv’t in this 
department, or we will not be responsible for errors. You can 
have the notice us many lines as you please; but a!l over five 
lines will cost you according to our regular rates. This depart- 
ment is intended only for bona-fide exchanges. Exchanges for 
cash or for price lists, or notices offering articles for sale, can 
not be inserted under this head. Forsuch our regular rates of 
20 c. a line will be charged and they will be put with the regu- 
lar advertisements. We can not be responsible for dissatisfac- 
tion arising from these * swaps.’ 








ANTED.—To exchange 26-in. planer, power scroll 
saw, all mast ; teuoner, and mortiser, for porta- 
ble sawmill, other wood-working machinery. 
Will give a eae for cush. 
eitf GEO. RALL, Frenchville, Tremp. Co., Wis. 


ANTED.—To exchange foundationu-mills and 
honey-extractors for honey or wax. 
1. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York. 
17 ANTED. —To exchange 200 colonies of bees for 
anything useful on plantation. 
ANTHONY Opp, Helena, Ark. 


\ ANTED.--To exchange English Beagle hounds, 
both sexes, old or young, choice bred, for 
modern fire-arms or offers. D. 8. HALL. 
South Cabot, Vt. 


ANTED.—To exchange safety bicycles, Barnes 

No. 4% lathe for metal work, Odell type- 

writer, for honey, beeswax, or gasoline or kerosene 
eugine. J. "A. GREEN, Ottawa, IIL. 


ANTED.—To exchange raspberry and black- 
berry plants, $5 0U per M., for currant-plants. 
A. P. LAWRENCE, Hickory Corners, Mich. 

















} ANTED —Io exchange a fine bicycle, 30-inch 
wheels, with 2-inch Morgan & Wright pneumat- 
ic tires, for 325 lbs. of No. 1 white extracted honey. 
R. GRADEN, Taylor Center, Wayne Co., Mich. 


/ANTED.—To exchange 1 foot-power circular 
saw, Wilson bone-mill and lever feed-cutter, 
for honey supplies, or cheap for cash. 
A. F. AMES, Claremont, Va. 


ROOT’S GOODS at——~~> 
ROOT’S PRICES 
FOR THE WEST. 


Order of us and save freight. Goods at wholesale 
and retail. A full line of Dovetailed Hives, Sec- 
tions, Foundation, --Yeaiainai and every thing else 
of the latest and best 

JOSEPH NYSEWANDER, Des Moines, lowa. 


SOCIO CISOIOOOTOSII IIR aI IAT 


INCUBATORS: 


Warrant 
he Reliablex 


ToHatch 80 per cent. SELF REGULATING * 

» Durable, Correct in Principle. Leader 
: at World’s Fair. 6cts. in stamps for * 

new 112 page Poultry Guide and Cata- 

¥ locue, POULTRY FOR PROFIT made plain. Bed-Rock Information. 
% Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co. Quincy, tll. * 


—_ WAKA KIA KIA IARI IA IN 

















~ Peach Trees. All the best varieties, 10 by 
mail, 60c; by express or freight, 4c each. 
Plum Trees. Apbondance, Burbank, Satsuma, 
5 by mail, 60e; by express or freigot, 10c each. 
i CEDAR GROVE FARM, 
John Cadwallader, Proprietor, 
North [ladison, Ind. 





Alfalfa Clover Seed. 1 to 4 lbs., 25e per 
lb.; postage, 8c -— pound extra. Bushel, $8.00. 
Sample, postpaid, 2: A. H. DUFF, Larned, Kan. 


ent mention this paper. 
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ca are not always the result of the same cause. They 

Wi n er OSS2CS may come from starvation: from poor food; from im- 

proper preparations; from imperfect protection; from 

a cold, wet, or, possibly, a poorly ventilated cellar; 

ete., etc. Successful wintering comes from a proper combination of different conditions. For clear, con- 

cise, comprehensive conclusions upon these all-important points, consult ‘‘Advanced Bee Culture.’’ Five 

of its thirty-two chapters treat as many ditferent phases of the wintering problem. Price of the book, 

50 cts. The Review one year and the book for $1.25. New subscribers get balance of this yearfree. IT can 

still furnish queens by return mail at $1.00 each, or £5.00 for six. One queen and the Review for $1.50. 
Queen and book, $1.25. Queen, Review, and book, €2.00. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Michigan. 


THE TORONTO CONVENTION 
REPORT FREE! 


A Full Report of the Proceedings of the North American convention held at Toronto, Canada, will ap- 
pear in the weekly American Bee Journal immediately after the meeting, Sept. 4,5,and6. The first in- 
stallment will be in the number for Sept. 19. If not now a subscriber, you can have that Report free by 
sending $1.00 now for the American Bee Journal for 1896, as we will * throw in”’ the balance of the year 
1895, beginning with Sept. 19, to new subscribers. Think of it! over 15 months (or nearly 70 numbers) of 
the old American Bee Journal for only $1.00! Sample copy of Bee Journal free. 

And. besides all that, each new subscriber will receive a free copy of the 160 page book, ‘* Bees and 
Honey.” Better send on your dollar at once, und join the procession. Mention this paper, plese. 


GEO. W. YORK & CO., 56 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











Special Prices to Reduce Stock. 

In order to reduce my stock of a few staple sur- 
plies I offer the following, while they last, at 10 
per cent discount. 

2 No. 5 Novice honey-extractors; 350 No. 13, 8-frame 
wood-bound zinc honey-boards; 1€0 No. 12, 10-frame 
wood-bound zine honey-boards; 25 No. 11 Dov. chaff 
hives; 30 No. 1lE Dov. chaff hives; 100 No. 15 Dov. 
chaff hives; 20 No. 15g Dov. chaff hives; 18 old-style 
2-story chaff hives. 

These are all fresh new goods of latest style, in 
stock here about six months only. Rather than 
earry them over I offer them at above special dis- 
count. W. A. SELSER, 

No. 10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


e e . 7, 
Headquarters in Missouri For Roots 
Can supply you with all the fixtures used in an api- 
ary. Best goods at lowest prices. Catalog free. 
JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


MUTH’S HONEY- EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS. 


Bee-keepers’ Supplies in general, etc., etc. 
Send for our new catalog. ‘*‘ Practical 
Hints *’ will be mailed for 10c in stamps. 
Apply to 


CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, 0. 


SECTIONS , een. 
BEE-HIVES, 
SHIPPING-CASES 


We make a specialty of these goods, and 
defy competition in quality, workmanship, 
and prices. 

Write for free, illustrated catalog and 
price list. 


G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis. 














if You 


Wanta PEACH 


Plum, Pear, sage Cherry or Quince 
Orchard, or anything in the way of Small 
Fruits, Ornamental Trees or Shrubs, 
Japan, Holland or other Bulbs, write us 
our wants and we will quote you low prices. 
tverything of the best—for Orchard, 
Vineyard, Lawn, Park, Street, Garden 
und Conservatory. Millions of Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Vines, Bulbs Plants. etc, 
Price Listand Catalogue Free, 
42nd Year, 1000 Acres. 29 Greenhouses, 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
California Bee-keepers! — > 


write to Bennett Bee-hive Factory, 


FOR PRICE LIST OF SUPERIOR GOODS 
AT EASTERN PRICES. 


365 E. Second St., - = Los Angeles, Cal. 


62 Colonies of Pure Italian poos gor sale 


cheap. In 8&-frame Langstroth hives. Must be sold 
on account of removal. 
F. J. GUNZEL, Claytonville, Ill. 


Dovetailed Hives. 


Sections, Extractors, Smokers, 
and every thing a Bee-keeper 
wants. Honest Goods at Close 
Honest Prices. 60-page cata- 
log free. 


J. M. JENKINS, Wetumpka, Ala. 
World’s Fair [edal 


Awarded my Foundation. Send for free 
samples. Dealers, write for wholesale prices. 
Root’s new Polished Sections and other goods 
at his prices. Free [lustrated Price List of every 


thing needed in the apiary. 
Bell Branch, Mich. M. H . Hunt. 














In responding to these advertisements mention this paper. 








